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BOLENIUS’S 
Everyday English Composition 


has many distinctive features 








First: Its author, Emma Miter Bo tenius, is not only a_ successful 
English teacher, but also a successful magazine writer and author of 
books. Her “Oral English” and “Teaching Literature” are widely 
popular, 


Second: The book is a common sense course closely in line with the latest 
reports on minimum essentials, reorganization of the high school 
curriculum, revised courses of study, etc. 


Third: It develops attitudes, skill, and habits instead of stressing facts 
and principles. 








Fourth: Although refreshingly original, it does not fly to extremes, for it 
shows sanely that composition work must stress both ideas and correct 
form. 


Fifth: It gives as much attention to oral composition as to written com- 
position, and provides valuable training in organization of ideas, choice 
of words, manner of speaking, and personal poise. 


| Sixth: It presents a progressive and enlivening repetition of letter writing 
which gives thorough drill yet does not deaden enthusiasm. 


Seventh: It builds excellent habits of work and fosters independence. 





The following topics suggest the live atmosphere and practical scope of the book: Improving 

the Speaking Voice; How to Learn to Converse; How to Get Ideas; How to Tell a Story; 

| Making Letters Interesting; Details that Identify; Organizing Ideas; How to Get Facts; Mak- 
ime Ideas Stand Out; Using Words Precisely; The Effective Paragraph; Placing Modifiers 
Correctly. 


It embodies the suggestions of the Joint Committee 
on the Reorganization of High School English 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
THE PRESIDENT AND RUSSIA. 


President Wilson’s a 
of sympathy to the people o ussia, 
cabled oe the Congress of the Soviets 
at Moscow, should make it clear to 
all Russians that the = Po: 

ot only has no sinister or hostile in- 
Someioae toward Russia, but that it 
still regards Russia as an_ ally, 
though an ally in sore straits. : co 
pressing regret that the Unite 
States is not now in a position to ren- 
der direct and effective aid, the Presi- 
dent assures the people of Russia that 
it will avail itself of every oppor- 
tunity to secure for that country 
complete sovereignty and inde- 
pendence in her own affairs and full 
restoration to her place in the life of 
Europe. German propagandists and 
other mischief-makers may try so to 
distort this letter as to provoke re- 
sentment in Japan, but the text of the 
letter does not warrant any such in- 
terpretation. 


CARVING UP RUSSIA. 


The German plans for carving up 
Russia, so far as they have disclosed 
themselves, include the creation as 
new states, subject to German control, 
of Finland, Esthonia, Livonia, Cour- 
land, Poland, Lithuania, and Ukraine, 
the turning over of Bessarabia to 
Roumania, and the gift to Turkey of 
Batum, Erivan and Kars. The for- 
mer Russian empire, exclusive of 
Siberia and Turkestan, comprised 2,- 
180,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 160,000,000. Germany now 
proposes to carve out, for its own 
uses, one quarter of the area of 
European Russia and two-fifths of iis 
population. The Kaiser has tele- 
graphed his congratulations that “Our 
Baltic brethren and countrymen are 
liberated from the Russian yoke and 
may again feel themselves Germans. 
Yet, in Courland, the Kaiser’s , breth- 
ren and countrymen, number less than 
nine per cent. of the population; tn 
Livonia, they are eight per cent.; in 
Esthonia, they are less than that, and 
in Lithuania, they are less than two 
per cent. 


THE WAR IN THE NEAR EAST. 


While there have been almost daily 
engagements on the western front, in 
which American troops have actively 
participated, events are occurring :n 
the Near East which may prove of 
vital importance. The entry of Ger- 


man troops into Odessa is one of 
these. Odessa is a city of nearly 
half a million population, and _ the 


most important seaport of southerns 
Russia. Immense quantities of grain 
produced in southern Russia pass 
through it, and, merely as a granary 
for the Central Powers, it would have 
great value. But there is a shrewd 
suspicion in some well-informed quar- 
ters that, while the Entente Allies 
have been preparing themselves for a 
concerted attack on the western front, 
Germany may be getting ready for 
swift movements in the Near East, 
aimed at British domination in India. 
Control of Odessa would open the 
way through Persia to Afghanistan, 
and German movements in that direc- 
tion would be extremely embarrassing 
to Great Britain, especially at a time 
when there is considerable unrest in 


India. 


MORE “SCRAPS OF PAPER.” 


Germany goes right on treating her 
obligations as “scraps of paper.” She 
paid no attention to the agreed-upon 
armistice with Russia, and, after all 
her conditions had been met, and the 
treaty of peace had been duly signed 
by the Bolshevik representatives, she 
kept right on with her advance into 
Russian territory. She is pursuing 
the same policy now with Roumania. 
Roumania was forced to sign a treaty 
on German terms, and she had no 
sooner done so than new and more 
onerous terms were exacted. Under 
vague claims of the “rectification of 
frontiers” Roumania is being forced 
to make one cession after another. 
The world is getting an object lesson 
of what world-wide German domina- 
tion would mean if Germany were 
victorious in this war. That is the 
ultimate aim of German ambition, 
and, for the neutral as well as for the 
Allied nations, self-preservation is the 
real issue involved. 


SHIP BUILDING HELD UP. 


Every one agrees that nothing is 
more vital to American efficiency in 
the great world war than the speed- 
ing up of ship building, in order that 
the United States may have the larg- 
est possible number of ships, in the 
shortest possible time. Yet, East and 
West, it is the same story of work 
held up by quarrels over wages and 
labor conditions. On the Pacific coast, 
in the yards where wooden ships are 
building, a handful of caulkers have 
been able to hold up work by their re- 
fusal to permit apprentices to work 
with them, and by their demands for 
overtime and double pay. In the East, 
where steel ships are being built, none 
of the shipyards, according to Rear- 
Admiral Bowles, are showing the pro- 
ductive power that their equipment 
and personnel ought to show. They 
are all lagging behind, and, meanwhile, 
the problem of transporting troops, 
munitions and supplies grows every 
week more serious. 


TO SEIZE ALIEN PROPERTY. 


By an amendment to the Urgency 
Deficiency bill, which the Senate— 
wonder of wonders—adopted by a 
unanimous vote, authority is given for 
the sale of all enemy property in this 
country. There is no intention to in- 
terfere with the pronerty or money of 
Germans or Austrians living in this 
country, but the purpose is to loosen 
the hold of Germans in Germany 
unon great commercial and industrial 
enterprises in the United States, the 
German control of which has made 
them outposts of Germany’s move- 
ment for world dominion. Some of 
these are directly connected with the 
German government, and in some the 
Kaiser himself is personally intereste.l. 
Under the terms of the bill, only 
Americans will be permitted to buy 
this enemy property. Another amend- 
ment to the bill empowers the Presi- 
dent to acquire title to the German 
steamship companies’ docks and 
wharves at Hoboken. 


THE NEED OF “DRY ZONES.” 


One does not need to be a prohibi- 
tionist to approve of Secretary Dan- 
iels’ order for the’ establishment of 
“dry zones,” five miles wide, around 
the permanent naval training posts at 
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Annapolis, Newport, Norfolk, Great 
Lakes, Hampton Roads, Mare Island, 
Quantico and Paris Island. Condi- 
tions are especially bad at Newport 
and at Mare Island, but they are bad 
enough at the other stations to justify 
the order. Within the zones, the sell- 
ing or giving away or importation of 
any alcoholic liquors, including wine 
and beer, will be forbidden. The en- 
forcement of this order will incon- 
venience the liquor sellers, but that is 
a minor matter by comparison with 
the protection of the young sailors 
gathered for training. In the country 
at large, nothing has done more to 
strengthen the demand for nation- 
wide prohibition than the indifference 
of the saloon keepers to all consider- 
ations except their own interests. 


THE DECLINE IN 
IMMIGRATION. 


It was to have been expected that 
the war in Europe would immediately 
check the tide of immigration to the 
United States, which was at its flood 
just before the war began, but the de- 
cline has been rapid beyond anything 
that could have been foreseen. For 
the year ending June 30, i914, the 
number of immigrants was 1,218,480— 
an increase of more than 20,000 over 
the previous year. A year later, the 
total dropped to 326,700; in the year 
ending June 30, 1916, the figures were 
298 826, and in the year ending June 
30, 1917, they were only 295,403. The 
six months ending December 31, 1917, 
showed a still greater drop, for in 
those months only 51,359 came in. 
This was only about one quarter as 
many as Came in in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. It seems 
probable that, for the twelve months 
ending next June, the figures will be 
only about one-twelfth of what they 
were in the year ending in June, 1914. 
At least, this change simplifies some- 
what the “Americanization” problem. 


" 
> 





One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the National Education As- 
sociation’s Convention, at Atlantic 
City, was the appearance of a pub- 
lisher with an author and an illus- 
trator. 

The publisher was Robert F. Put- 
nam, of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, who came in person to launch 
the Fox Series of Readers, which 
his house is issuing this month. 

The author was Miss Florence 
Fox, the specialist in educational 
methods, of the Federal Bureau of 


Education, and a woman well 
versed in methods of reading. 
The illustrator was Norman 


Jacobsen, who has done 600 illustra- 
tions for this elaborate new set of 


readers. During the three days he 
spent on the Garden Pier he could 
usually be found at the Beaver 


Blackboard Exhibit, where he at- 
tracted a great deal of attentiom by 
drawing his illustrations taken from 
the Fox Readers upon the sample 
boards displayed. This is some- 
thing new in the way of advertis- 
ing, and doubtless the rest of the 
publishing world will presently be 
besieged by their authors and illus- 
trators with appeals that Mr. Put- 
nam’s generous methods be emu- 
lated. 
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TEACHERS 


Are You Teaching 


AGRICULTURE 


| In Your Schools? 


People everywhere now realize that agriculture is the Big Question in the 
United States today. It is the fundamental principle in modern education. Many 
states are teaching it; others are preparing to teach it. 

Because of this great demand for the teaching of agriculture in the schools, the 
Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester Company has pre- 
pared stencils, covering 14 different subjects, such as Corn, Alfalfa, Poultry, Weeds, 
Dairying, Live Stock, Soil, Flies, Canning, etc. 


| BUTTERMILK OR BEEF SCRAP 
| INCREASES EGG PRODUCTION 


75 HENS — 8 MO. — ONT. 














PEN #| 
PEN #3 
BUTTERMILK BEEF SCRAP 
PEN #2 
NO MILK OR 
MEAT FOOD 











1762 EGGS a 1625 EGGS 
COST $26 cost hee COST $24 | 
ONT..BUL. 217 } 
aT ae 





Sample Stencil from Poultry Set — full size of Stencil 32 x 38 inches 


These stencils make the study of agriculture simple, practical, and interesting. 

Any child can use them — children in the primary grades as well as the upper 
grades in both town and country schools. 

Any teacher can have them for the cost of postage only. 

Write immediately for plan and full list of subjects. 





International Harvester Company of New Jersey (Inc.) 
Agricultural Extension Department 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Building Chicago 
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has just announced the five-year 
approval of the following 
books which we 


LATIN GRAMMAR 


For the beginner: 


BURTON’S | | THE STATE OF KANSAS. 


; .'S : publish : 
The utmost simplicity and clearness in 
treatment. The pupil is not confused by POCO A POCO ee ee, 
unnecessary statements. Essential facts i apg aoe wr 
: : nis is to i 
are presented as essentials—and so ne basal direct method high 





school text for beginning Spanish classes ; it 
is recommended as ‘especially adapted to 
junior high schools.”’ 


grouped as to be most easily acquired. 


For the more advanced student: 
The additional facts, unusual forms 


and constructions, needed for a_ broad, SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS DELOS FALL 


scholarly knowledge of Latin, are pre- This is Nags the basal text for grades 
™ : . seven and eigh 

sented in connection with the general ight. 

notes in such a way as to be readily 


usable but never burdensome. Thus ARITHMETOSCOPE BIRCH and McALLISTER 


the Grammar is fully adequate and most This is to be used in all elementary grades. 


convenient for college use. It teaches fundamental operations, fractions, 
etc., concretely, and by the snap-shot process. 














For beth: ee ee a eS +o Beal St ile 
“ urther information regarding these books or the A rithmetoscope 
A fresh, vigorous treatment of the sub- will be very gladly furnished by the publishers. 
ject, not as a dry compendium of fixed 
forms, but as a language once spoken by oC 
living people. Special attention is given 
to the Latin derivation of English words. — 
‘ WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
% 
Silver, Burdett & Company Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


























Books That Teach Patriotism 


LONG’S 
American Patriotic Prose 


A collection of the wisest, most informing, and most inspiring utterances of patriots, statesmen, 
historians, and leaders of American thought and action. 





The selections are grouped under ten heads: 


The Streams of American Life. Washington. Gallant Youth. 
The Colonies. Struggle and Growth. Responsibility. 
Independence Developed. Division and Reunion. Opportunity. 


The Declaration. 


The book is unique in its content and in the contribution that it makes to the resources of those 
who are seeking to develop in the rising generation a more ardent and a more intelligent patriot- 


DUNN’S 
The Community and the Citizen 


Reveals to the youth the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. Emphasizes the interde- 
pendence of the individual and society, and the function of government in expressing the collective 
will of society as organized force, organized justice, and organized 
studies this book is thereby aided to become a more intelligent, 
citizen. Cloth. Illus. 312 pages. 96 cents. 


good will. Every pupil who 
more patriotic, and more useful 





D. C. HEATH ¢& CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


PAST AND PRESENT 
[ Editorial. ] 

This was the thirty-fourth consecutive ses- 
sion of the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation that I have attended, and with one ex- 
ception I have been present from the first day 
to the last. Such an opportunity 
enables one to speak comparatively. 
The early meetings were small, but 
they were always delightfully profit- 
able. They were distinctly superin- 
tendents’ meetings until quite re- 
cently. 

The gailroads in those early days 
merely required someone to sign an 
application stating that the attend- 
ance would probably be more than 
1,000, but with the coming of the 
Interstate. Commerce Commission 
no reduced return fare could be 
given unless there were in the 





a practically unanimous vote, an anti-military 
training high school policy. 

This year the meeting was a notable and 
noble patriotic body, emphasizing in every pos- 
sible way the devotion of the schools to the 
winning of the war by the rifle, the 
hoe, in the trenches or in the gardens. It 
would not be easy to picture a 
greater contrast than that of Kan- 
sas City and Atlantic City. There 
were no slackers in evidence in 
1918. Today almost everyone at 
‘Kansas City would look like a 
slacker in Atlantic City. 


a ooo 


PRESIDENT FINEGAN 


The Department has never had a 
more graceful, dignified, dominant 
personality in the president’s chair 
than in the person of Hon. Thomas 
E. Finegan, the deputy commis- 


hands of the official representative DR. THOMAS E. FINEGAN sioner of education of New York 


of all the railroads 1,000 certificates 
of purchase. At the Chicago meet- 
ing about fifteen years ago there were 
but 928 such certificates and in order to get 
the reduced return fare I took seventy-two per- 
sons to the Sand Dunes of Michigan City to buy 
tickets back and get the required seventy-two 
certificates of purchase. I selected that city as 
the nearest city “beyond fifty miles,” and be- 
cause the general agent was a personal friend 
who provided a special car and sent two men 
with us to make out the certificates on the way 
out there. 

We call the Atlantic City meeting small be- 
cause there were fewer than 3,000, but that 
number would have paralyzed us a few years 
ago. We passed the 4,000 mark only two years 
ago and we have come to talk about 6,000 as 
the regular thing. 

The Atlantic City meeting was large enough. 
It would be well if none was ever larger. 

The Atlantic City meeting differed from any 
previous meeting more than any previous meet- 
ing ever differed from any other meeting, past 
or future. No two meetings have ever been of 
the same general character even. 

The Kansas City meeting last year—just a 
year ago—was distinctly a peace meeting, a 
“keep-us-out-of-the-war” meeting, adopting, by 


President Department of Super. 
intendence 1917-1918 


state. Under his guiding hand 
everyone came to the audience on 
time and left the audience on time, and the 
audience was always in good humor. 


HIGHEST SPOTS 


Loyalty to President Wilson was the highest 
spot in the convention. 

“No peace until a permanent peace” was the 
battle cry. 

“No Pacifist sentiment pardonable” was in 
the air. 

“The schools are for the war and for ‘after 
the war’” was a keynote of great occasions. 

“Better die Americans than live under the 
Kaiser’s rule,” was a popular sentiment. 

“Americanization everywhere, for everyone, 
every time,” was a high spot at Atlantic City. 

“The war must be utilized as the great school- 
master of the children who are to make Ameri- 
can democracy the demonstration for all new 
democracies,” was the universal spirit. 

“Higher salaries, especially higher minimum 
salaries,” was one of the very high spots. 

“Federal aid for normal schools” was intensely 
demanded. 


i 
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“Federal aid for elementary schools” was also 
demanded. 


“Federal aid for negro education from the 
elementary school to the university” was urged. 


“Clean out of the histories everything that 
can breed a feeling against Great Britain, 
against the South in the North, against the 
North in the South, or against any sect or sec- 
tion,” was the high patriotic spirit. 


“When we save food for the Allies we save 
it just as much for ourselves, for all Allied na- 
tions are one with us and we with them,” 
touched a patriotic chord. 


“Protect the schools from impairment by pro- 
posals to curtail service or to hamper adminis- 
tration by giving municipal authorities, not edu- 
cational, control.” 


6) 


PROGRAM REPRESENTATIVES 


The persons on the program for General Ses- 
sions and Departments make an _ interesting 
studv. We can take no account of absentees, and 
each speaker is counted each time he is on a 
program. As state superintendents all members 
of the State Department are counted. The same 
is true of city superintendents. 

There were eighty-six city superintendents, 
sixty-one state superintendents and ten county 
superintendents, making 157 superintendents. 
There were thirty-six federal officials from 
Washington, D. C. There were seventy repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities. Normal 
school men alone appeared to be slighted, having 
only fifteen places on all the programs. 

Secondary and Elementary School people, in- 
cluding kindergartners, numbered but nineteen. 
There were twenty-one specialists of importance 
who were neither collegians nor government of- 
ficials. There were sixteen publishers, editors 
and teachers agency representatives. 


—— +.) —— 


THE WOMAN’S YEAR 


Never have women been so much in evidence 
on programs, in a summer or winter meeting, 
as at Atlantic City. It was eminently fitting 
that it should have been so with Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford, president of the N. E. A., and New 
York added to the list of suffrage states. 

On the general program were Mrs. Bradford, 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold; Miss Edith K. O. Clark, state superin- 
tendent of Wyoming; Miss Charl Ormond Wil- 
liams, county superintendent, Memphis; Mrs. 
Kathryn Sisson McLean, dean of women, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and Abby Porter Leland, 
national director of Girl Scouts. 

On other programs were Luck Wheelock, 
Boston; Laura A. Smith, Atlanta; Grace Ab- 
bott, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Lucinda W. 
Prince, Boston; Mary VanKleek, Russell Sage 
Foundation; President Mary E. Woolley, Mt. 
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Holyoke College; Dean Comstock, Vassar Col- 
lege; Dean Lord, Goucher College; Anna P. 
MacVay, New York; Mrs. Nathaniel E. Harris, 
Mrs. Frank H. Bliss, Washington, D. C.; Cor- 
nelia Carhart Ward, New York; Cornelia 
Steketee Hulst, Grand Rapids; Catherine Wat- 
kins, Washington, D. C.; Fanniebelle Curtis, 
Grace S. Mix, Farmville, Va.; Patty S. Hill, 
New York; Netta Faris, Cleveland; Caroline 
D. Aborn, Boston; Anna W. Williams, Philadel- 
phia; Kathryn E. Chalmers, Folsom, N. J.; Cora 
Schaible, Pleasantville, N. J.; Ruth Wheeler, 
Urbana, Ill.; Caroline L. Hunt, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Hetty S. Browne, Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Elizabeth Sprague, Manhattan, Kan.; Mary E. 
Cresswell, Washington, D. C.; Alice Blood, Bos- 
ton; Florence E. Ward, Washington; Josephine 
Berry, Washington; Anna Richardson, Wash- 
ington; Jean C. Palmer, Vassar College; Anne 
D. D. Blitz, Smith College; Grace G. Denny, 
Seattle; Carrie Lyford, Washington; Grace 
Schermerhorn, New York; Cara Harris, Mem- 
phis; Jenny H. Snow, Chicago; Emma Jacobs, 
Washington; Alice Johnson, Philadelphia; 
Elizabeth G. Breckenridge, Louisville; Amalia 
M. Bengtson, Olivia, Minn.; Sarah J. Walter, 
Hampton, Va.; Mabel Carney, St. Paul; Almina 
George, Washington; Bertha M. Stevens, New 
York; Kate W. Barrett, Washington; Mrs. 
Sumner Whitten, Holyoke, Mass.; Ellen C. 
Lombard, Washington; Dr. Mary Sherwood, 
Baltimore; Mrs. Frederick Schoff, Philadelphia ; 
Mrs. Wellington Bechtel, Haddonfield, N. i 
Josephine Berry, Washington; Lida E. Gardner, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Mrs. William Sandford, Plain- 
field, N. J.; Mrs. W. S. Rowe, Wollaston, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Henry Thomas Wright, Los 


Angeles ; 
Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Washington. 


a, ee 


UNFORTUNATELY DETAINED 


Some of the best attractions of the program 
were unavoidably absent. Among these were 
Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior ; 
Governor Walter E. Edge of New Jersey, and 
Dr. George E. Vincent of the General Educa- 
tion Board. 


(ee 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


A larger number than ever were present at 
the luncheon of the state superintendents and 
a few guests. The presiding genius was State 
Commissioner Pearson of Ohio. There was no 
meeting of any kind which we attended at At- 
lantic City that was quite so delightful, person- 
ally and professionally, as was this luncheon. 

It is a notable body of men and women—five 
states now have women superintendents—and 
on this occasion they pry themselves loose from 
all stilted, artificial dignity, and wit—genuine 
wit—and humor play a significant part. 

Rarely does one enjoy so much of the com- 
radeship of prominent men and women as here. 
There was all the flavor of the club with none 
of the rough house of irresponsibility. 
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THE VERY HIGHEST SPOT 


For several superintendents the very highest 
spot was wherever the members of the boards 
of education of New York, Newark, Buffalo and 
Worcester chanced to be. 

There are five great vacancies at this time— 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Newark and Wor- 
cester, and all but Boston came to Atlantic City 
with assurances that the places were wide open. 

Of course there were no “candidates” for any 
positions, but there were men whose aspirations 
were a-quivering at the thought of $6,000 at 
Worcester, $9,000 at Buffalo and Newark, $10,- 
000 at Boston, and probably $15,000 at New 
York. Apparently no city made a decision at 
Atlantic City. 


a 
PRESIDENTIAL LUNCHEON 


Despite the multitude of engagements which 
entangled every one a large number disentangled 
themselves sufficiently to enjoy the presidential 
luncheon in recognition of the personal devotion 
and professional masterfulness of President 
Thomas E. Finegan. 

baciliticarios 


PLACES OF MEETING 


There has never been a better auditorium for 
speaker and hearer than that of the Million Dol- 
jar Pier. Almost every speaker was heard by 
everyone. It is the first time, we think, that 
a thousand of the audience could sit in rocking 
chairs and listen. 

There were enough auditoriums in the hotels 
and in the high school house for all the meetings 
which did not require the large auditorium. 

——— 


THE METCALFE BREAKFAST 


Tristran W. Metcalfe, educational editor of 
the New York Globe, is becoming an N. E. A. 
institution. He has made the educational page 
of the mid-day edition of his paper a greater 
educational force than has any other paper in 
the United States. He has kept that page vital 
and virile for more than twenty years. Every 
other paper in New York City has made a dash 
at rivalry. We can recall the time when the 
Sun promised great things, and the Mail and 
the Post, and during the Gary interest the 
Times was educational, but a year or two has 
seen one after another of these papers lapse into 
educational indifference, but the Globe has never 
allowed its educational illumination to be 
dimmed, and for the past few years Mr. Met- 
calfe has been in attendance upon the summer 
and winter meetings of the N. E. A. and this 
year he gave a breakfast a la Dr. W. H. Allen, 
at which he had present President Arthur S. 
Somers, chairman, and Mrs. Russell, Mr. Ryan 
and Mr. Wilsey of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation. With these he had a number of leading 
superintendents of large cities, and these guests 
were asked pointed questions which were 
promptly, frankly and fearlessly answered. A 
member of the New York Board of Education, 
long interested in schools, said he not only had 
never attended so illuminating a meeting, but 


had not supposed it was possible to have 
as valuable a three-hour session as that was. 


—_9—— 
SOME EXTRA FEATURES 

There are some features of the superintend- 
ents’ meeting of the N. E. A. that have become 
institutions. First and most important is the 
Bruce Bulletin, which prints from day to day 
the names and home addresses of all who reg- 
ister with the Secretary of the N. E. A., classi- 
fying them skilfully. 

This was the second year of a daily four-page 
issue of The American School, Carroll G. Pearse 
of Milwaukee, editor. This is to be a perma- 
nent feature. Its daily comments are interest- 
ing and helpful. 

The Breakfasts which Dr. William H. Allen, 
Institute of Public Service, New York, insti- 
tuted at the New York meeting of the N. E. A. 
in 1916, were one of the best features of the At- 
lantic City meeting. They did what was not 
done at any other time or in any other way. 

The university banquets are now as distinct a 
feature as the general program. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, leads off in number 
and in spirit. This year there were 627 at the 
tables. That makes a very large body of feast- 
ers. Not often anywhere are as many as that 
served a course dinner in any one dining hall. 
It is easy to have such a group of alumni in- 
spirationally responsive. 

Among the other banquets, more or less es- 
tablished as features, were the dinner of the 
University of Chicago, of Harvard University, 
of Ohio Wesleyan, of the Kindergarten Union, 
of the Educational Press, of the Publishers As- 
sociation, of the National Council of Primary 
Education, of the National Association of Di- 
rectors of Research. 

Clark University held its banquet at Vineland. 


—_—O—— 
THE WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


The women’s functions were all eminently 
successful. The Deans of Women had seven 
sessions running through Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Some of the most important 
women in the educational world were on these 
programs, all under the lead of Mrs. Kathryn 
S. McLean of Ohio Wesleyan University. There 
were five professional sessions and a most at- 
tractive reception and delightful luncheon occa- 
sion. Few features of the week equaled this in 
attractiveness or earnestness. 

Another highly successful feature of the 
week’s activities was the National Council of 
Primary Education, which owed its remarkably 
valuable professional session and its attractive 
luncheon party to the president and founder, 
Ella Victoria Dobbs of the State University of 
Missouri. Never have primary teachers and 
supervisors dealt with larger problems, or dealt 
with any problems more inspirationally than on 
this occasion. The distinguishing feature of 
this Council is that it announces problems to be 
considered, but never announces speakers, so 
that there is a real study of live problems. 

The International Kindergarten Union, Stella 
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R. Wood, Minneapolis, president, had an un- 
usually interesting and important program, with 
ten of America’s best speakers with their mes- 
sages of up-to-dateness. 

The Congress of Mothers was the surprise of 
the week. There were superintendents who said 
that the Congress of Mothers and the Parent- 
Teachers Association are the great Americaniz- 
ing agencies in their cities. Among the speakers 
were Lucy Wheelock of Boston and Superin- 
tendent John H. Francis of Columbus. Herbert 
Hoover had accepted their invitation, but it was 


impossible for him to be present. 
——— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES 

Wednesday afternoon the department of 
Teachers’ Agencies held a meeting to discuss the 
professional side of their work. Superintendent 
Harry W. Rockwell of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
spoke of professional growth; State Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith of Boston spoke of the 
Massachusetts State Bureau, and Professor Ar- 
thur J. Jones of the University of Pennsylvania 
spoke of college appointment bureaus and their 
relation to teachers’ agencies. An interesting 
discussion followed by Superintendent F. S. 
Camp of Stamford, Conn., E. E. Olp of the Fisk 
Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, F. G. Webb of the 
Interstate Bureau, Atlanta, Ga., and others. 
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In the absence of President W. N. Parker, 
Madison, Wis., Alvin F. Pease of Boston pre- 
sided. At the business meeting of the depart- 
ment, W. W. Andrews: of Albany, N. Y., was 
elected president; W. H. Jones, Columbia, South 
Carolina, vice-president, and A. P. Goddard of 
Chicago, secretary and treasurer. 

There are sixty-five agencies connected with 
the department, three being admitted at this 
meeting. One agency was refused admission, 
another conditionally refused, and two others 
voted admission when it has been shown they 
are complying with the conditions of the consti- 


tution and code of ethics adopted by the asso- 
ciation. 


sthesittinaiab 
LOOKING FORWARD. 

Chicago for 1919. This is the only city that 
can by any possibility provide for the convention 
in 1919 if present conditions continue. It is al- 
ways the best city in the United States for the 
hotel comfort of the superintendents. 

Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, St. Paul, is to 
be the presidential standard bearer at Chicago, 
and Acting Superintendent D. A. Corson of 
Newark, N. J., is his assistant chief. Superin- 
tendent J. R. Morgan of Trinidad, Colorado, is 
second vice-president, and Assistant Superin- 


tendent Marie Gugle of Columbus, Ohio, is sec- 
retary. 





PERSONAL MENTION 


Dr. William H. Allen, Institute of Public Ser- 
vice, New York City, played an important part 
in several significant features of the Atlantic 
City meeting. He comes near being the lead- 
ing champion of adequate salaries for teachers. 
He said: “It is little short of an insult to raise 
salaries $50 or $100 temporarily. It was easier 
to raise $100,000,000 for War Y. M. C. A. than 
it would have been to raise $100,000. It will be 
easier to make a drive to raise salaries ade- 
quately than to give teachers a mere bit.” 

No one on any educational platform has a 
vision broader and more far reaching than has 
John H. Francis. He dares to say all that he 
cares to say, and if it is unwise for him to tell 
the truth and the whole truth, it is so much the 
worse for those who would prefer that he use a 
dimmer and a muffler. When he says that we 
have no right to provide a course of study to 
please a mother’s aristocratic pride in her child 
at the expense of a child’s enjoyment of life and 
service in life he says what all should heed. 

Superintendent J. A. C. Chandler of Richmond 
was the wonder of all friends because of his un- 
usual experience in declining a $9,000 election 
to the superintendency of one of the best cities 
in the country. Dr. Chandler was not an appli- 
cant in any sense. Members of the board of 
education visited Richmond, were delighted 
with his achievements and elected him. He has 
a salary of $6,750 with most attractive local 
conditions, and he did not see why he should try 
a new position. 


The election of Superintendent E. C. Hart- 

well of St. Paul as president of 1919 was 
setting a new mark. Never before has a presi- 
dent been elected whom so few knew, nor as 
young a man, nor a man so rarely on either the 
summer or winter program. It was a most un- 
usual compliment, as was his election to the su- 
perintendency. It is a great professional pace 
that he has struck and one that he will be able 
to maintain. 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold has come back 
brilliantly. She used to be prominent on these 
programs, but of late she has played a minor 
part, but her noble service in Mr. Hoover’s offi- 
cial family has given her a message that brings 
into play all the personal platform charms which 
made her a national leader. She was never 
more effective, and no other was more effective 
than was she on the Atlantic City platform. 

It was not easy to recognize in “Major” Wil- 
son H. Henderson of the United States Regular 
Army, the same man we called Professor Hen- 
derson of the University of Wisconsin a few 
weeks ago, but this is one of the results of the 
World War, and he made one of the noblest ad- 
dresses of the week. He held the “centre of 
the stage” as he never did as a college profes- 
sor. This is another fruit of the war. 

Lester S. Ivins, who goes from Kent, Ohio, to 
Washington as one of the National Supervisors 
of School Gardens for War Purposes, was the 
organizer and permanent promoter of the Na- 
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tional Association of State Supervisors of Rural 
Schools, and has reason to be very proud of the 
success of the association. Nothing at Atlantic 
City was more successful than its four sessions. 

Don C. Seitz, editor of the World, New York, 
had his first real opportunity to tell a national 
audience what he thinks of the schools as they 
are and as they ought to be. We have heard 
him exploit his convictions privately where there 
is no call for a soft pedal, but he was reasonably 
pronounced on this occasion, though far below 
his power in conversation. 

Superintendent Charles B. Boyer of Atlantic 
City was efficiency personified. In no other city 
could it be quite as difficult for local educational 
affairs to affect a great educational meeting as 
in Atlantic City, but Mr. Boyer was on the job 
every minute, and every attendant was provided 
with a handy volume of information, educa- 
tional and otherwise. 

United States Commissioner P. P. Claxton 
has risen to the war emergency with patriotic 
devotion and official efficiency. Many new re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities have come to 
him which make him more distinctly a leader 
of the educational forces».than heretofore, and 
this was evidenced in many ways and on many 
occasions. 


Nothing has been more interesting in the last 
thirty-four years than to see how some one 
man comes to the top each year without any ef- 
fort on his part, but just the shuffling of the 
cards of fate. This year it was George D. 
Strayer of Teachers College who caught the 
public eye and ear. 

No superintendent has demonstrated greater 
skill or higher wisdom in the study of school 
problems and in reporting thereon than has H. 
B. Wilson of Topeka. He has never slackened 
his pace since he attracted national attention 
by his School Report as superintendent of 
Franklin, Indiana. 

Mrs. Hetty S. Browne, rural school expert, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., made a de- 
cided hit when she said that if a rural school is 
only a recitation it is less advantageous than a 
larger school, city or consolidated, but if the 
school is a workshop indoors and out it is often 
more advantageous. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president of the 
N. E. A., made several official and professional 
addresses, always in good taste, and always in- 
spiring. She was as distinctly heard, even by 
large audiences, as was any one. She was in- 
terested in the success of every phase of the 
meeting. 

One of the really big men at Atlantic City was 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts. He has never been high man 
before, but he certainly was this year. No one 
said the right thing at the right time more 
clearly and emphatically than did he. 

Hon. M. P. Shawkey, state superintendent of 
West Virginia, went over the top brilliantly 
every time he spoke. He has never been as 
forceful in statement or as captivating in his 
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phrasing as at Atlantic City. He was cer- 
tainly a master among the masters. 

For the first time Superintendent Albert 
Shiels of Los Angeles was very much at home 
among the national school men, but his crown- 
ing effort was at the Schoolmasters Club of New 


York City, where he reached heights of elo- 


quence that were most cempelling. 

William J. “Wilpatrick of Teachers College, 
New York, attracted exceptional attention and 
won high praise by his report on “The Problem 
Project Attack in Organization, Subject Matter 
and Teaching.” He certainly. demonstrated 
his skill as an educational leader. 

Clarence D. Kingsley, supervisor of high 
schools, Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, has been the specialist of the N. E. A. in 
magnifying high school problems for several 
years and he is still on the job. He is an artist 
in the study of high school needs. 

Speaking of “Institutions of the N. E. A.” 
none is more delightfully enthroned in the 
hearts of the members than is A. J. Gantvoort 
of Cincinnati. As a community leader of sing- 
ing he has no rival and on patriotic occasions he 
simply “goes over the top.” 

President Henry Noble McCracken of Vassar 
College, who is devoting most of his time and 
talent to Red Cross and Junior Red Cross lead- 
ership, was one of the prominent patriotic forces 
of the week. It is his first great work in the 
Department program. 

Dr. J. W. Withers of St. Louis has much. to 
do to maintain the reputation in the N. E. A. of 
such predecessors as William T. Harris, Louis 
Soldan, and Ben Blewett, each a notable leader 
in the Department; he certainly started in 
well this year. 

Tristran Walker Metcalfe, educational edi- 
tor of the New York Globe, has become an es- 
sential feature of a National Education Associa- 
tion. At Atlantic City he was the best corres- 
pondent for papers in Philadelphia as well as in 
New York. 

No one has the courage of his conviction in- 
tensified by brilliant expression more satisfac- 
torily than has Hon. C. P. Cary, state superin- 
tendent of Wisconsin. He can stir things up 
with a red-hot iron equal to anyone in the N. 
E. A. 

Nothing was more noticeable than the 
modesty and self-effacement so far as public ap- 
pearance was concerned of Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree of the N. E. A. He was the power be- 
hind the throne and not power on the throne. 

John Dewey was never more appreciated 
than at this meeting. He was one of the most 
brilliant speakers as he is always one of the 
most profoundly philosophical and the most in- 
dependent pedagogist in the profession. 

Miss Charl Ormond Williams of Memphis is 
the most prominent woman county superintend- 
ent in the United States. Her achievement in 
Shelby County, Tennessee, and her skill in tell- 
ing of it make her exceedingly popular. 

President Alexander Meiklejohn of Amherst 
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has never so captivated an N. E. A. audience 
as at this meeting. The privately supported 
and managed institution has never had as bril- 
liant a defender in the N. E. A. 

Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of New Jersey, was certainly at his best as 
state host. No one has ever carried that respon- 
sibility more gracefully and graciously than did 
he, formally and informally. 

Though less prominent than usual Dr. Charles 
H. Judd was no less clear, courageous and mas- 
terful in championing better training of educa- 
tional leaders and in his defence of educational 
measurements. 

Superintendent A. N. Farmer of Evanston, 
Illinois, made a modest beginning, but no man 
is doing more by way of professional progress 
in class, school, or community work than is he. 

J. Y. Joyner, state superintendent of North 
Carolina, was unusually quiet at Atlantic City, 
but the last two years have been his banner 
years in official achievement. 


Governor Charles S. Whitman of New York 
made a remarkably forceful and winsome 
patriotic address. His presence was much ap- 
preciated as was his message. 


A. M. Hulbert, State Boys and Girls Club 
leader of New Jersey, was active in Associa- 
tion affairs for the first time. His preparation 
at Park Ridge was admirable. 

Superintendent Charles E. Chadsey of De- 
troit always commands the closest attention of 
any audience, and no statement or opinion has 
greater weight than has his. 

Fred M. Hunter, whose salary was doubled 
when he accepted the Oakland superintendency, 
took a leading part in the Department for the 
first time. 

D. W. Springer in khaki, now in Y. M. C. A. 
service in the camp at Battle Creek, received 
an unusual ovation when he appeared on the 
platform. 

Superintendent R. J. Condon of Cincinnati’s 
great success was clearly in evidence as he, told 
of the great vote for a great bond issue. 

No American educator ranks higher as a spe- 
cialist in physical training than does Dr. Dudley 
A. Sargent of Cambridge. 

The Parent-Teachers Association had a 
worthy champion in V. O. Gilbert, state super- 
intendent of Kentucky. 

A. A. Kennedy of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
brought the greetings of the Dominion in a 
charming brief address. 

R. B. Teitrick, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer’s deputy, 
was one of the men to blossom out brilliantly 
on this program. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, who was high man for two 
years, was on the line of practical pedagogy 
this time. 

State Superintendent Fred L. Keeler of Michi- 
gan is always a platform success. 


When, before, have both vice-presidents been 
absent? 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The weather man was good to us—Atlanta 
would not have done better. 

It was a great experience for those who for 
the first time looked out upon the Atlantic all 
day long. The sunrise and the moon reign were 
glorious displays. 

The hotels of Atlantic City are such as the 
Department has never enjoyed before. All 
were good, but the Traymore, facetiously styled 
the “Paymore,” was the chief attraction. 

It was certainly a long road to travel from 
the Garden Pier to the Million Dollar Pier, but 
one met more members of the Department go- 
ing the other way than he ever met on a walk 
before. 

Carroll G. Pearse had this to say of “Taking 
Many Steps”; “The members of the N. E. A. 
are quoting scripture, slightly modified: ‘Of tak- 
ing many steps there is no end; and much strid- 
ing is a weariness to the flesh.’ From the Gar- 
den Pier, where we get our badges and look at 
the commercial exhibits and get the secretary 
to identify us so we can get our checks cashed, 
down’ to the Million Dollar Pier, where the elo- 
quence is kept, is a long, weary way, and the 
Boardwalk is hard. The member who goes 
from the Breakers to the main meetings, or 
from the Marlborough to register, goes a mile, 
and often he meets an acquaintance who entices 
him to go with him twain.” 

No copy of a program was ever more com- 
plete in its information or easier to understand. 
There was no possible excuse for anyone to ask 
anyone anything about the “where” of any- 
body, of any place or of anything. 

The “war” is an adequate explanation of the 
delay in the appearance of the “Volume of Pro- 
ceedings” for 1917. 

Standardization, Surveys and Measurements 
had an off year, but it was probably the mere 
ebb of the tide that will be in flood again soon. 

It was evidently an unintentional blunder that 
the first appointments of an N. E. A. Commis- 
sion were composed of six university leaders 
and one normal school president. No state, 
county, or city superintendent, and not one of 
the six university people represented a state uni- 
versity or a state agricultural college. Of 
course it was unintentional, for no one in his 
senses would think for a moment that six pri- 
vately endowed colleges represent the National 
Education Association. The personnel was all 
that could be desired, and they were evidently 
chosen for their personality and not for their 
institutions. Of course this was rectified when 
attention was called to it, and seven represen- 
tatives of public education were selected. It 
will be a long time before anything of that kind 
will occur again. 

S. A. Courtis of Detroit maintained his repu- 
tation for leadership in the scientific measure- 
ment of educational product. 

Dr. L. P. Ayres, now in government service as 
chief expert in the study of efficiency of war 
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preparation, is one of the ablest scientists in the 
N. E. A. and all too little opportunity was given 
him to serve the profession on this program. 
There was no greater achievement demon- 
strated than in the report of Frank Irving 
Cooper of Boston, as a result of his investiga- 
tion and study of schoolhouse architecture un- 
der the inspiration of the $6,000 which the Gen- 
eral Education Board donated at the Portland 
meeting last summer for this specific work. The 
revelation shows a scandalous condition in many 
of the “best” elementary and high school build- 
ings in which less than forty per cent. of the 
space is devoted to instruction, including in such 
space the auditorium and gymnasium. The one- 
story buildings and the Junior High School 
buildings lead all others and have more than 
two-thirds of their space for instruction. 
Negro education had its first real innings in 
the Department. An entire general session of 
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the Department was assigned to them and there 
was no half-day with more brilliant oratory or 
greater inspiration than was displayed by Kelly 
Miller, dean of Howard University; Robert R. 
Moton, successor to Booker T. Washington, and 
their associates on the program. 

The county superintendents came nearer be- 
ing adequately recognized than ever before. 
They were ably represented by leaders who are 
unsurpassed in ability by any other class of 
school people. Among these notable leaders 
were Lee Driver of Indiana, who leads all Amer- 
ica in the number and efficiency of consolidated 
schools; Miss Charl Ormond Williams of Shelby 
County, Tennessee, who has secured more im- 
portant special legislation for her county than 
has ever been secured by anyone else; C. H. 
Bruce of Georgia, who leads the South in con- 
solidation, and Mrs. Thomas W. Hayes of New 
Mexico. 
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THE DUPLICATION NIGHTMARE 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 
[Address at Atlantic City Meeting.] 


While we are making the rest of the world 
safe for democracy, let us make our democracy 
safe for our children and our children’s children. 

Kaiser William has not created, discovered, 
nor invented Kaiserism. He is simply leading a 
forlorn hope of a world-wide tyranny of the 
fellows who think their superiority, through in- 
heritance, scholarship, or wealth, entitles them 
to lord it over other fellows less thrifty, less 
brainy, with less social distinction. 


The Kaiser’s treachery, butchery and debauch- 
ery are simply the return to the savagery in 
which the lordiry of superiority had its birth. 

It differs only in its barbarity and vulgarity 
from the gentlemanly Kaiserism in American 
industrial, commercial, financial and educational 
life. 

The form of Kaiserism which concerns us now 
is that of the Duplication Nightmare with which 
standardizers are trying to scare legislatures 
and politicians into checking the spread of in- 
telligence among the common people. 


The pretentious superiority of the anti-dupli- 
cationists is only their phase of Kaiseristic 
treachery. While pretending to befriend the 
dear people they are really betraying them into 
the hands of. the enemies of democracy. 

These Kaiseristic virtuists are sincere, hon- 
est, devoted to their mission as superior educa- 
tionists. 

They could easily have gone “over the top” 
a quarter of a century ago. Indeed, they had 
slight opposition to their Kaiseristic lordiry even 
five years ago. 

Not until William the Last began to reveal 
the depth of infamy inherent in the very germs 
of autocracy in any form, in any land, was edu- 
cational autocracy in America jeopardized, 


Americans have beenas unsuspecting as frolic- 
some lambs in the habitat of wolves. It was 
long after the looting of Belgium, the devastat- 
ing of vast areas of France, the destruction of 
art treasures, religious sanctuaries, and the 
sinking of our citizens on the Lusitania, that 
anyone in official or private life would believe 
that the Kaiser was offering to parcel out por- 
tions of the United States to Mexico and Japan 
in return for their assistance in his World War. 

The same innate trustfulness has led our peo- 
ple to refuse until now to see the Kaiseristic aim 
in all Duplication Sabotage. 

Nowhere has camouflage been more artisti- 
cally rainbowed than in the artful drive against 
the enlargement of the opportunity of state 
normal schools to serve the common people. 

At last, praises be to Kaiser William, Ameri- 
cans no longer see through a glass darkly, but 
face to face they see the combination of the leg- 
islative lobbyists representing immense wealth 
and the Uriah Heeps who humbly grieve at the 
waste of the people’s money in duplication. 

The law of life is duplication. The end of the 
world is in sight when duplication is restricted. 
I; but two children were born to every family, 
and if all men and women were fathers and 
mothers of two we could figure out when the 
last couple would return to the dust of the 
earth. 

Life itself is primarily duplication in the ani- 
mal and vegetable world. The very existence 
of the human family depends upon the duplica- 
tion in the vegetable and other animal world. 
Let duplication cease in the vegetable world for 
a single year and there would not be a human 
being on this planet. 

The education of the people, of all the people, 
depends upon duplication. No man is a patriot 
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_ who seeks in any degree to limit the duplica- 
tion of educational opportunities. 

Such restriction has always engaged the best 
energies of Kaiseristic educators. The New 
England academies and all other educational 
institutions fought violently every attempt to 
establish high schools. The worst assault I 
have ever endured was in the town of Bridge- 
water; Massachusetts, in 1870, when, alone on 
the town school board, I secured the first appro- 
priation for a high school. All the dignity, 
wealth, official life, and social prestige of the 
town attacked me; and after I had won, the 
press in other towns denounced Bridgewater 
for allowing a young zealot to undermine their 
historic academy. 

The state universities were everywhere 
scholastically damned for duplicating the ad- 
vantages of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Prince- 
ton and all standardized American colleges. 

Every agricultural college that declined to 
come on to the campus of a state university 
was damned as an accursed duplication. 

No normal school ever had a friend in any 
college at the time it was started. History is 
merely repeating itself today when scholastic 
Kaiserism is fighting its last battle in its last 
ditch trying to prevent normal schools from 
carrying more education to the common schools. 

“Because a normal school is a professional 
school it should not duplicate scholarly oppor- 
tunities.” But no university ever objected to 
duplication when it duplicated the professional 
work of normal schools, but it has a delirium 
tremens nightmare when a normal school seeks 
to duplicate any of the work of the college. 

The trickery is the same trickery it has al- 
ways used, “needless duplication of expense.” 
The friends of the traditional academy, Bridge- 
water and elsewhere, pleaded the waste of 
public moneys in duplicating the work al- 
ready privately provided. 


It was the same tricky appeal to taxpayers 
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in the case of state universities. The high 
school offering the same opportunities to the 
children of the common people as to the chil- 
dren of the rich and the state university offer- 
ing the highest opportunity without tuition to 
the child of lowly birth as to the sons of luxury 
had to fight a merciless foe, but the common 
people have won on every battlefield against 
the favored few, and they will win again, for du- 
plication is the demand of the common people. 
It may cost the people more. The high school 
costs money. The state university costs money. 
Agricultural college costs money. Duplication 
costs money. Improving the soil costs money. 
To prepare land to raise a bale of cotton to the 
acre instead of half a bale costs money. 

To have a grade Holstein calf costs money. 
To prepare to duplicate the yield of milk, the 
yield of wool, the yield of eggs costs money. 
Children cost money, to duplicate the human 
race costs money, but from this day onward 
the world is to be for the common people as 
well as for the favored few. Let it cost what 
it may, America is going to duplicate every 
best thing. 

No state normal school is equipped to do its 
work that is not equipped in faculty, library, 
and laboratory to do college work. When such 
a school is 200 miles from a tuitionless college 
or university it is an educational crime not to 
offer its equipment to all who can use it ad- 
vantageously. 

, The waste of public money is in not duplicat- 
ing opportunities, is in the enforced idleness of 
good equipment. 

Following tradition it is possible, to state it 
mildly, that state normal schools will antagon- 
ize county normal schools and that county nor- 
mal schools will antagonize normal classes in 
high schools, and, if so, the reason given will 
always be: “They will not do as good work as 
we do, and it is a waste of money.” Kaiserism 
will simply drop a grade lower. 
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TEACHERS OF TEACHERS 
DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ VERSES.* 


Teachers of teachers! Yours the task 
Noblest that noble minds can ask. 
High up Aonia’s murmurous mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 
That feeds the stream below; 
To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills, 
In ever widening flow. 


Rich is the harvest from the fields 

That bounteous Nature kindly yields; 

But fairer growth enrich the soil 

Ploughed deeper by thoughts and wearied toil, 
In Learning’s broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits 

Without your watering at the roots 
To fill each branching vein? 


Welcome the author’s firmest friends. 

Your voice the surest Godspeed lends, 

Of you the growing mind demands 

The patient care, the guiding hands 
Through all the mists of morn 

You knowing well the future need, 

Your prescient wisdom sows the seed 
To flower in years unborn. 





*The last public appearance of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was at 
the Authors’ Reception at Hotel Vendome, at the Boston meeting 
of the Department of a. 1893. He read these verses 


written for the occasion. 


ey are the last verses that he ever wrote. 
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IN BRIEF 


INCREASED COST OF EDUCATION 
BY JOHN H. FRANCIS 
Superintendent, Columbus, Ohio 


The schools of this country after the war, 
and before the war is over, will not only be 
places where reading, writing and spelling are 
aught. 
anti aeroplanes are built, as well as the other 
necessities of life. : 

The nation needs these workshops in the 
schools now, and the reason she hasn’t got 
them is because she didn’t see far enough 
into the future. 

The greatest source of waste and danger in 
this nation today is the three and four months 
of the year when the boys and girls of the 
country dissipate their energies in what is 
called a summer vacation. No business house 
in the country could afford to remain idle three 
months in the year. No more can the schools. 
It is robbing them of their efficiency. After 
the war is over, if you and I do our duty, we 
will open the schools every day so that boys 
and girls may enter them who have nothing 
constructive to do. 

Every school man owes it to the public not 
to waste any money, but he also owes it to the 
public to spend money, and it was never more 
necessary in the world’s history to spend it than 
now if our boys and girls are to be properly 
trained to meet the problems of the future. 

There are several reasons why it costs more 
money to educate boys and girls today. My 
friends invite me to the club occasionally. Clubs 
cost more. They have elegant pictures on the 
wall and heavy carpets on the floor. What a 
pity these rich furnishings are not for the boys 
and girls! We should have the very best school 
surroundings for the boys and .girls, especially 
when men and women are surrounded by all 
that is fine to the eye and to the touch. 

Another reason why it is costing more to 
maintain the schools is that this country is edu- 
cating a larger percentage of her illiterates. 
Another reason is that she is getting a larger 
percentage of her population in the schools. 

And it costs more for teachers. We are pay- 
ing the average teacher $550 a year. This is 
better than a few years ago, and we are hopeful. 

Another reason why it is costing more is be- 
cause we haven’t yet entered very far on edu- 
cation in this country. We are now entering 
upon an era of new conceptions of education. 
It will lead us into heavier expenditures than 
we have yet dreamed of, but we must produce 
the results if we are to get the money. The 
public will demand human power to direct the 
‘activities of life. Are we prepared to produce 
it? 

I have heard it mentioned in this convention 
that we have a foreign problem to solve. We 
should have known that twenty years ago. Had 
we known it we would have saved millions in 
efficiency and millions in dangers. Money is 


They will be machine shops and places . 


not only going to help increase the efficiency of 
those who dwell among us, but it will eliminate 
the dangers existing among the foreign ele- 
ment and help them to become democratic 
Americans. : 
—o——. 
MESSAGE FROM FRANCE. 


BY DR. JOHN HUSION FINLEY 
Commissioner of Education of New York State 


The elementary schools are all kept open and 
France is keeping her children in school, al- 
though in many instances the schools have been 
opened so close to the firing lines that the 
children have been obliged to wear gas masks 
to enable them to attend. Some 30,000 teachers 
of France went to war in the first year, and an 
equal number since that time, making in all 
60,000 teachers now in the military service. 
Over 4,000 of this number have been decorated 
for deeds of distinguished bravery. 

In an appeal for men to serve in American 
Young Men’s Christian Association Foyer Work 
for the French troops, Dr. Finley said:— 

“This work in the French army calls for the 
best men America can send. The immediate 
need is for two hundred men. There will also 
be required twenty-five men a week until July 
1, if America measures up to the opportunity 
of helping the French soldier. Up to date four 
thousand men have been enlisted in Young 
Men’s Christian Association service. 

“Do not let the needs of the war, however 
demanding, or its burden, however heavy, or 
its perils, however threatening, or its sorrows, 
however heart-breaking, make you unmindful of 
the defences of tomorrow; of those disciplines 
through which the individual may have freedom, 
through which an efficient democracy is pos- 
sible, through which the institutions of civiliza- 
tion can be perpetuated and strengthened. Con- 
serve, endure taxation and privation, suffer and 
sacrifice, to assure to those whom you have 
brought into the world that it shall be not only 
a safe, but also a happy place for them.” : 


—_—o—— 


LEADERSHIP IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


BY BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 

President, University of California 
The state university as an educational prod- 
uct 1s a crude triple blend. The first element 
had its beginning in the small American col- 
lege; the second was involved in the features 
we were supposed to have borrowed from the 
State universities of Europe; and the third— 
the most important element of all—involves the 
progressive adjustments made to Satisfy the 
needs and desires of the people in the several 
states. But whatever the ingredients assembled 
to produce the type and whatever their propor- 
tions, the American state university, both as to 
form and spirit, is a type distinct and separate 
from the European university. The latter is 





Continued on page 325, 
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United in the Service of Our Country. 
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FRANKLY PERSONAL 


Occasionally one gets an unexpected sidelight 
on his own affairs. 

A city superintendent whom we have known 
for years used these two sentences in a per- 
sonal letter: “I have regarded your editorship 
of the Journal of Education as your avocation 
and not a vital phase of your life.” .. . I 
would be glad to do much to show my appre- 
ciation of what you have meant to American 
education in the last quarter of a century.’ 

To any others who may have somewhat of 
his opinion I would say with all possible em- 
phasis that all that I may have done for Amer- 








jean education has been achieved because of my 


editorship of the Journal of Education. _ . 
True, I have also championed education in 
many other magazines, in daily papers and on 
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the platform, but back of everything I have 
done and beneath it all has been the Journal of 
Education for a third of a century. 

I would as soon have my personal influence 
disregarded as the influence of the Journal of 
Education. 

It has never been all that I would have it, 
because it has not had adequate support, but 
personally I have put into it all I have had to 
give to the cause of education. 

It has a field of its own because I have had 
an opportunity to know all sections of Amer- 
ica and all educators in America for a third of a 
century, in a way that no one else has. 

The Journal of Education has been genuinely 
national because I have been privileged to go 
to every section of the country every year and 
to know the school people of every section. 

It has aimed to give its readers the first word 
in all important educational progress. It has 
aimed to be constructive. All this has required 
the personal devotion of an editor. 





pow ww. 
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PROFESSIONALLY IMPORTANT 


There are many educational crises imminent at 
this time, not the least of which concerns educa- 
tional journalism. 

Has the educational editor an important mission ? 

If so, does he need the magazine as an oppor- 
tunity for his message? 

If both questions are answered in the affirmative 
is his mission more or less significant at this time? 

President Wilson and his official family are 
urging all educators to stand loyally by all educa- 
tional associations and not to slacken in the least 
professional devotion and activities. 

The educational press is an important factor in 
all education association work. It is indispensable 
as an advance publicity agency and equally indis- 
pensable as a means of projecting the results 
thereof into the lives and thought of educators. 

Whatever need there has been before there is 
vastly greater need of the educational press now. 

It is a universal slogan that the United States is 
to be henceforth a world factor, that we can be 
isolated no longer. 

It is just as true that henceforth every state, 
every section is to be in the national game educa- 
tionally, that isolation is as impossible for Maine 
and California educationally as for the United 
States among nations. 

It is just as true that the teacher of any subject 
in high school and college is in the educational 
game of all other subjects as of his own. There 
can be no isolation for teachers of mathematics, of 
the science of English, of Biology, any more than 
there can be neutrality for America. 

Every one everywhere must do his utmost. 

It is vastly more important that every teacher 
from the kindergarten to the law school know what 
other teachers are doing than it ever was before. 

It is more impossible than ever for any one to 
depend upon books for the speeding up of educa- 
tional movements. 


A month signifies more in 1918 than a year signi- 
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fied in 1908. A week signifies more now than did 
a month five years ago. 

Nothing can approach the contribution that the 
educational press can make today toward educa- 
tional efficiency. 

It is little less than criminal tragedy at such an 
hour for any teacher to handicap the educational 
press by failure to promote to the utmost its 
efficiency. 

To cancel a subscription to invest in War Sav- 
ings Stamps, good as is that investment, is like 
saving fertilizers to put the money in the savings 
bank, like selling Jerseys to buy mongrel stock to 
put the difference in the bank. 

Thrift is not in saving, but in making the best 
use of one’s money. Every dollar put into the en- 
riching the soil or grading up his stock is doing 
more for the savings banks than depositing it in 
the bank. The bank is only for money that can- 
not do more good than the bank can with it. 

The country is now requiring banks to loan 
money back to the farmers because the money is 
vastly more patriotically used in the improvement 
of soil, seed and stock than in the traditional in- 
vestments of the banks. 

It is unpatriotic to raise twenty bushels of wheat 
on an acre that could raise forty with a better use 
of money. 

He is a slacker who does not put his money, 
time and effort into making the most of his land. 

There is just as much slackerism and disloyalty 
when a teacher or superintendent deliberately re- 
duces his professional efficiency by neglecting to 
know all that is best to be done for American edu- 
cation in 1918. 


Oe <Os0> 


WAR GARDEN CAMPAIGN 


The greatest public school educational drive 
ever officially conceived has been inaugurated. 
The President has given Commissioner Claxton 
$50,000 for the active promotion of war garden 
work, The commissioner is thus able to employ 
good men at adequate salaries to take charge 
of the work of organizing state and county 
supervision of this important activity. 

All this national leadership is indispensable, 
but the real battle for efficient war gardening 
must be done by the teachers. 

Great generals are absolutely indispensable in 
any war, but most of all in this World War; 
but no general, no colonel ever goes “over the 
top.” That particular achievement, which is the 
event heralded all over the world, is actually 
done by privates and non-commissioned offi- 
cers. 

So will it be in war gardening. There must 
be men like Lester S. Ivins and his associates, 
noted leaders in agricultural work, men who 
have been official state leaders, men in the 
prime of life, men of limitless vigor, of great 
vision, to direct the greatest educational drive 
ever conceived; but every garden planted will be 
directed and inspired by a teacher. It will be 
the teacher who will carry this great project 
“over the top.” Teachers will not get the 
national glory. They will not see their names 
heralded as the great achievers. 





$28 
President Wilson, who turned over the $50,- 
000 to Secretary of the Interior Lane, who in 
turn passed it over to Commissioner Claxton, 
who has selected the men to lead the great 
drive, will get the credit, as he should get it; 
but in the end there will be many a teacher in 
a one-room school who will wear a medal for 
life for great achievement by her boys and girls. 
These medals of achievement in war garden 
work will not be reported in the metropolitan 
press, but they will be appreciated wherever her 
personality is known. 
All school men and women, all lecturers and 


editors, must join heartily in the War Garden 
Drive. 





a oe 
COMMISSIONER CLAXTON 

The war has brought no man a greater op- 
portunity than it has brought to United States 
Commissioner of Education Philander P. Clax- 
ton. It makes him a real leader officially as no 
commissioner has ever been until now. 

He is now officially, professionally, personally 
the war leader in education. 

He can now speak with authority along war 

preparation as in the case of war gardens. 
_ He is now the official spokesman of the Pres- 
ident in education, as are Hoover in food con- 
servation, Garfield in fuel administration 
Crowder in draft management and Wilbur in 
conservation of other energies. 

No one of these is a cabinet officer, but each 
of them has more power than any cabinet offi- 
cer ever exercised in any one line of effort. 

While we are planning and working for a 
Secretary of Education we have a man in the 
War Cabinet who sits in the seats of the 
mighty. 

Instead of begging of Congress for crumbs 
from the tables of the favorites he receives di- 
rect from the President moneys needed for 
— efficiency in national educational leader- 
ship. 

Just as all Americans line up behind Presi- 
dent Wilson, upon whom rests responsibility 
for the conduct of the war, so all school men 
and women will line up behind our national 
educational leader. Loyalty to our leaders js 
the great slogan of all Americans, | 
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LATIN UP-TO-DATE* 


The only way to save Latin as the leading 
subject in the high school course of study is to 
teach it in an up-to-the-minute manner. There 
Is a prejudice again Latin. A thousand lovers 
of Latin, men and women above forty years of 
“ee. will never save Latin by telling how much 

ey revere it, how much they think j 
vag y it has done 

Teachers of Latin may testify to its value 
most rapturously, but they will not make a dent 
in the prejudice against it. 

Taking the United States as a whole, out of 
every 100 pupils in the schools, only six will ever 

“Beginning Latin Book.” By Albert 8S. Perkins, Boston. 


Roman Empire. 65 Illustrations. Bosto 
H. Sanborn & Co, Cloth, 464 pages. Price. $1.20, 
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be doctors, lawyers, dentists, preachers, teach- 
ers, authors, journalists. lf every lawyer, doc- 
tor, teacher, preacher, dentist, author and jour- 
nalist in the United States should testify in un- 
stinted praise of the wonders Latin had achieved 
for them it would make no slight impression 
on the seventy-five day laborers, mechanics, rail- 
road men, clerks in stores, and agriculturists. 
Two things must be got into the heads of 
champions of Latin. First, that a knowledge 
of Latin cannot be demanded of everybody be- 
fore he can be a bachelor of arts, a master of 
arts, or a doctor of philosophy. Second, Latin 
must be taught by live men and women in a live 


. Way. 


Albert S. Perkins of the Dorchester High 
School of Boston is a very much alive man and 
he teaches Latin in a genuinely live manner so 
that boys and girls who are the most alive most 
like to study Latin, and he has made a live-lan- 
guage Beginning Latin Book through which live 
men and women will like to introduce live boys 
and girls to Latin. 
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CONSECRATED TALENT 


A National Conference of American Lecturers 
has been called to meet in Washington, D.C., 
on April 8-13, by Montaville Flowers, president 
of the International Lyceum Association ol 
America. The following is a paragraph from 
his call to the consecration of talent :— 

“Bearing as we do a large share of the deep 
responsibility of moulding that public opinion 
which is to sustain the Nation in War and to 
determine its conditions of peace, it is highly de- 
sirable—indeed, it is necessary—that we assem- 
ble at Washington in serious conference, to hear 
the great administrators of the government and 
the most capable students of world problems; 
to receive instruction and inspiration ; and, as far 
as it is possible and wise, to co-ordinate our 
ideas and the messages which we are to deliver 
throughout the Nation.” 

The following letter from President Wilson to 
Mr. Flowers is most inspiring :— 


“The White House, 
“Washington. 
“December 14, 1917. 

“My dear Mr. Flowers: It has been on my 
mind for some time to thank your organization 
for the very real help it has given to America 
in the struggle that is concerned with every fun- 
damental element of national, life. Your speak- 
ers, going from community to community, 
meeting people in the friendly spirit engendered 
by years of intimate and understanding contact, 
have been effective messengers for the delivery 
and interpretation of democracy’s meanings and 
imperative needs. The work that the Chautau- 
qua is doing has not lost importance because 
of war, but rather has gained new opportunities 
for service. 

“Let me express the hope that you will let no 
discouragement weaken your activities, and that 


_— -——_—— 
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the people will not fail in the support of a pa- 
triotic institution that may be said to be an 
integral part of the national defence. 
“Cordially and sincerely yours, 
“Woodrow Wilson.” 


_— 
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JARDINE ELECTED 


Dr. William M. Jardine of the Agricultural 
College of Kansas has been promoted to the 
presidency of that institution. The selection 
gives great satisfaction to the faculty, the stu- 
dents, the alumni and the agriculturists of the 
state. He was born in Idaho forty years ago, 
was graduated from the Agricultural College of 
Utah, at Logan, studied in the University of 
Illinois, taught in the Agricultural College of 
Utah, and has been connected with the Agricul- 
tural College of Kansas, either at Hays or Man- 
hattan, for the past eight years. 
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MOST UNUSUAL 

H. Brewster Willis of New Brunswick, N. J., 
has been superintendent of Middlesex County 
for thirty years, succeeding his father, Ralph 
Willis, who had served as superintendent of the 
county twenty years. Father and son have 
covered half a century with their service. We 
are sure that this is unparalleled in American 
history. The school men of the county honored 
Superintendent Willis with a dinner on Febru- 
ary 16. The leading address was by State Com- 
missioner Calvin N. Kendall. Mr. Willis per- 


sonally as well as professionally deserves all the 
honor that has come to him. 











WORTHY SONS OF A WORTHY FATHER 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard is one 
of the best known writers and lecturers on his- 
torical subjects, and one of Harvard’s most es- 
teemed professors. Twin sons, Albert Bushnell, 
Jr., and Adrian P., celebrated their twenty-first 
birthday recently by enlisting in the regular 
army. 
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Another college president is drafted for ser- 
vice. President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth College is to have entire charge of the 
industrial relations in the quartermasters’ de- 
partment, with headquarters in Washington. 








The Boston City Council unanimously voted 
support of the legislative bill providing for in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries. 


Treasonable free speech is no more permissi- 


ble than the draining of a sewer into 


a city’s 
reservoir. 


Detroit has 9,000 more children in school in 
March, 1918, than were there in March, 1917, 


The New York Schoolmasters Club has 
twenty-seven sons of members “over there.” 


National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


April 15-21 is to be “Be Kind to Animals” 
Week. 
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LEADERSHIP IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Continued from page 321. 





shaped to the uses of the upper social classes, 
while the former, tied back to the public school 
system by the free public high school, is our 
chief, instrument for annulling the stratifications 
of caste wherever they may emerge. The state 
university is simply and outright the public 
school system in its extension to the higher 
learning and research and is no longer to be 
considered as a type of institution suited to 
pioneer conditions and established and sup- 
ported by the state as a temporary expedient 
because of the lack of privately supported insti- 
tutions. It is rather the privately controlled 
universities which represent the exceptional and 
temporary. The state university opens a 
straight path from the elementary school to the 
university for such as will, and its fundamental 
document blesses and consecrates it with that 
noble breath of prayer, “that learning may not 
be buried in the grave of our fathers.” 


—o—— 
SPEED UP SALARIES 


BY G. D. STRAYER 
Professor of Educational Administration at Columbia University 


The public must be educated -to appreciate 
the financial needs of the schools. The case 
can be made so clear that the public will un- 
hesitatingly support the proposition. There 
must be increased salaries if the present ef- 
ficiency is to be maintained. 

The school superintendent was himself a 
traitor who told a committee of teachers that 
they would be traitors to ask for an increase in 
salary. 

The Chambers of Commerce of the country 
and the Rotary Clubs must get behind the 
movement. 

Cheap education will not be efficient educa- 
tion. You can’t get the same education for $32 
a month that you pay $62 a month for. 
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KAISERIZING EDUCATION 


BY Cc. P. CARY 
State Superintendent of Wisconsin 


I have great faith in the ultimate common 
sense and democratic instincts of the citizens, 
even if some of them are dizzy over this nation- 
alizing idea. But democracy cannot be elimi- 
nated from our educational system or it would 
die and we would have to trace our steps all 
over again. 

Nationalizing education means red tape, polli- 
tics, compulsion and loss of public interest. 
Adult citizens would be forced to obey the law 
and take what is given them. If we enter a 
system which is handed down from those who 
are remote, if the thinking of the people is to 
be done by their officers, then it won't matter 
whether the people are educated or not, except 
in so far as to make them efficient producers 
and loyal supporters of the government. 





People may be influenced in three ways in 
educational matters: They can be forced to do 
30 by stringent laws, with penalties for failures; 
by dangling the dollar before their noses and 
appealing to their cupidity, and they may be 
enlightened and convinced of the needs of the 
children. 

Let us expend millions if need be to educate 
adults and render financial aid by state and na- 
tion to those who cannot help themselves, and 
let us not be in a hurry to set up a little tin 


educational god or king to rule over us from 
Washington. 


——-Q———— 


THE THRIFT CAMPAIGN 


BY M. P, SHAWKEY 
State Superintendent, West Virginia 


The War Savings Campaign is of greater 
permanent value to the individual than many of 
the other patriotic measures. It stamps out 
vices and teaches industry, sobriety and high, 
ideals. It is the one opportunity for which 
schools have’ been seeking to teach the lesson 
of true citizenship. 

The campaign should not be limited to the 
cities and closely settled communities, but must 
include every nook and corner of the United 
States. To bring about this result wise, clear- 
headed and inspiring leadership as well as pains- 
taking labor is necessary. As an agency for the 
success of the movement our thoroughly organ- 
ized school system is a vital necessity. 

For bringing about thrift there are two 
methods: (1) By spending or consuming less; 
(2) by increasing our earning power or produc- 
ing more. 

Before the war in 1916 the State Department 
of Schools made the teaching of thrift a slogan, 
and in a bulletin published on the subject sug- 
gested the following means of saving: (1) Cut 
out worthless extravagances—$13,000,000 spent 
for chewing gum; (2) buy less candy—$360,000,- 
000 per year is our candy bill; (3) omit the ex- 
pensive gowns and fine stationery at commence- 
ments; (4) take care of clothes—get the maxi- 
mum wear out of them. 

As opportunities for earning the bulletin 
cited the following: (1) Gather nuts and sell 
them; (2) pick up and sell old iron, copper and 
rags; (3) collect waste paper; (4) have a garden. 

For the most part our boys and girls are 
ready and willing to take part in the War Sav- 
ings Campaign, but they naturally need stimula- 
tion. Our most popular device is a premium 
of a thrift stamp for every child who pledges 
himself to fill a five-dollar book. 


—o——_- 


STATES AND PROVINCES 
BY A. KENNEDY 
Inspector of Schools for the Province of Saskatchewan 


“As our countries lie side by side; as our 
boys fight side by side; as our flags hang side 
by side; so may our teachers work side by 
side.” 











— 
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TAINTED SOCIAL STATUS 
BY ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
President of Amherst College 


Must we forever decide questions of right and 
wrong in human principles by the force of arms 
or wealth or some other form of external con- 
flict? 

Our President speaks with right when he 
asks a court of nations where, with the growth 
of knowledge, understanding may be given to 
men for the guidance of nations. How shall 
different men be judged—by peace or war, by 
conflict or understanding? 

It is the issue of faith or skepticism—those 
who set themselves to find the truth and the 
tight and those who push their own cause as 
far as they can. This skepticism is voiced in a 
lack of a compelling sense of the austere 
authority of truth. An example of this false- 
ness is illustrated in the homage we pay to 
cleverness and administrative skill. In hundreds 
of ways the same recklessness exists. 

How shall our individual problems be settled? 
Sometimes there is a dividing of labor and capi- 
tal, of those who have and those who have not, 
of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. Here is 
a cleavage which runs more and more through 
the industrial world, sharpened and deepened by 
the great war. How shall that be settled? Shall 
it be by war or shall we think our way to 
mutual obligations? Social and economic con- 
flicts will give way if men will keep faith in 
reason and truth. The colleges must prevent 
social war by showing men the way of under- 
standing. 

—— = 


CHARACTER FORMATION 


BY DR, ANNA P. MACVAY 
Wadleigh High School, New York City 


The two-fold aim of education should be to 
make students (1) good and (2) good for some- 
thing; that is, efficient doers of the world’s 
work. A few experts are needed to give voca- 
tional guidance, but every teacher ought to be 
a moral guide. Character formation is the su- 
preme duty of our schools; yet in our fear of 
transgressing the law against doctrinal teaching 
in state institutions, we too often fail to em- 
phasize the fundamentals of morality. Teachers 
exhibit greater interest in their subjects than in 
their students, and strive to promote learning 
rather than character. Every subject in the 
curriculum has its moral aspect. 

Colleges exact certain scholarship require- 
ments of matriculants, but few of them define 
the character which they wish them to possess. 
It would help the schools greatly in their ef- 
forts to inculcate high ideals in pupils if the 
colleges ‘would collaborate with them. We take 
too much for granted in this matter, as we do 
in teaching patriotism. Both require  sys- 
tematic methods of instruction to insure success 
and we employ haphazard and slipshod ones. 

Estimates of students’ characters should be 
the composite judgments of those teachers and 
officers who know them best, and include such 
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characteristics as reliability, capacity for leader- 
ship, helpfulness and originality. Character 
records, when kept as carefully as scholarship 
records, are of constant and manifold use. They 
enable the school to advise guardians about 
their children’s future; they help the students 
to self-knowledge and a desire to improve ; they 
give the confidential information which all em- 
ployers desire and some colleges ask for; they 
assist in selecting the worthiest candidates to 
receive school honors. In short, they are helps 
to greater efficiency in all forms of service to 
which schools contribute. 
——Q=— 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 
BY THOMAS W. BUTCHER 
President, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 

It is impossible to state in a_ sufficiently 
forceful way the fact that there is certain to be 
a shortage of teachers in the United States for 
next year. Not only are the men teachers going 
into the military service and into commercial 
and agricultural lines, but the women, also, are 
leaving the profession for other fields more re- 
munerative. In one of the larger cities of Kansas 
over fifty per cent. of the women teachers are 
said to be preparing for governmental positions. 
Unless a very marked advance is made in sal- 
aries within the next three months the schools 
of the nation will be robbed of much of the 
best blood in their teaching force. The ravages 
of the battlefield are not more dangerous for 
the future of the nation than lowering the 
standards in the schools, thus leaving only the 
undesirable element to train the youth. Some 
day we are going to understand that men and 
nations are what they are chiefly, if not wholly, 
because of what they are taught. 

—— 
EASY VOTING, HARD PAYING 
BY ALBERT SHIELS 
Superintendent, Los Angeles 


That easy voting sometimes means hard pay- 
ing is often the experience with raising bond 
issues. Cities awaken to find that bond interest 
has become “heavy enough to make a respect- 
able income for cities and buildings of itself.” 
Then comes the unreasonable panic. The pub- 
lic will vote for nothing, and there is a new 
kind of waste even worse than that of extrava- 
gance. The same public that was too quick 
to vote bonds and the same newspapers that 
had always supported favorable action join the 
great chorus of protest. A city that but a 
little time before was building palatial structures 
now refuses to provide even meagre school ac- 
commodations. Part time crowded classes, 
frame additions and the other long train of 
school troubles follow thick upon one another. 

In all the tiresome and fruitless game of criti- 
cism and_ recrimination the bond interest 
charges go silently but remorselessly on, yield- 
ing nothing to sites nor buildings, piling up the 
tax rate and making affairs yet worse con- 
founded year by year. 

Lack of foresight in purchasing land while 
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cheap is one of the causes of inadequate schools. 
From Cincinnati came word that the schools 
and park authorities plan advance purchases of 
sites together, so that not only is land got 
cheaply in view of future needs, but park prop- 
erties are bought to serve as school play- 
grounds. 

For every new expenditure there should be 
proved a good reason and “nothing should be 
left to luck.” Before an experiment is estab- 
lished it should be the duty of an administrator 
(a) to state precisely the object in mind; (b) to 
state the method by which he proposes to carry 
it on; (c) to show how he proposes to check 
the experiment by indicating his method of dis- 
covering whether the values expected will be 
yielded; (d) to indicate precisely what the cost 
of the experiment will be; (e) in case the exper- 
iment should prove successful, to indicate 
what it ought to cost when generally extended 
throughout the city. Too many American cities 
have surviving types of an organization started 
doubtless for some good reason not now ap- 
parent, without any history of their successes or 
failures. They continue only through inertia. 

—~o-——_ 
AGRICULTURALIZE CITY BOYS 
BY J. D. SHOOP 
Superintendent, Chicago 

It is the duty of educators to inoculate the 
city boy with the agricultural germ. It is not 
so much the question of keeping the country 
boy on the farm as in sending the city boys to 
agricultural districts. Thousands will find their 
happiest employment in agricultural pursuits. 

The time is near at hand when there will be 
agricultural courses in all the city schools. We 
must inaugurate a campaign of education in 
education, a policy of general reconstruction, if 
the purse-strings of a generous public are to 
be loosened. 

—— Qe 


THE TOWNSHIP UNIT FOR LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


BY R. B, TEITRICK 


Deputy Superintendent of Pablic Instruction, Pennsylvania 


The centralizing tendencies of the present 
time are so strong that a fixed practice to con- 
centrate power in county, state and federal 
authority challenges the best thought of every 
student of political science. Public thought 
and effort are both centralized. We have put 
our food, our productions, our railroads, our 
money, ourselves and our all into the hand of 
the government, and this is as it should be 
now; but while we are fighting to dethrone cen- 
tralized authority abroad, we must not fasten 
it upon ourselves. 

There is a delusion in the minds of some that 
centralized government has a mysterious power 
possessing the magic of an inexhaustible mine 
of wisdom and wealth and able to do all manner 
of things for society; but if good government is 
from the people the township unit is very de- 
sirable for local administration. It is our most 
perfect exhibition of what Lincoln called “gov- 


ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people.” 

We should have two sources of school 
authority: The central government, the state 
and the county—with adjustable minimum re- 
quirements—and the township, the local govern- 
ment, and all three should cohere in one sys- 
tem. A great problem in educational adminis- 
tration is the proper balance between central 
authority and local representation. 

Can you withdraw authority and responsibility 
and still retain interest? Lack of interest means 
a low tax rate and inadequate support for the 
schools. The township unit confers the powers 
of educational control upon the people who are 
directly affected. Taxation and representation 
should go hand in hand. 

Among the recognized fundamental merits of 
the township system as the unit of local admin- 
istration are the following :— 

First, it is conducive to greater local interest 
and initiative in educational matters. 

Second, it is more just from the standpoint 
of taxation. 

Third, it is more favorable to the adaptation 
of educational needs. 

Fourth, the people are brought close to- 
gether in a community of interests and take 
personal interest in the activities of the school. 

Fifth, it is the best medium for the expres- 
sion of the interest and desire for self-govern- 
ment. 

The world must be made safe for democracy, 
but its peace must be planted upon the tested 
foundation of political equality. The township 
unit of administration gives rural people a great 
opportunity to cultivate leadership and to work 
out the ideals of a republic in the most power- 
ful, most important and most useful institution 
within their reach—their public schools. 


——— Oe 


PATRIOTISM AT ITS HEIGHT 


Congressman Dan S. Stevens of Nebraska 
stirred the patriotism of 3,000 school people as 
did no one else. -Even Governor Whitman’s 
great address did not call forth such demonstra- 
tions of patriotism as did the address of Con- 
gressman Stevens. Indeed, we have never 
known any speaker to call the superintendents 
to their feet in the midst of an address as did 
he. Not only did they spring to their feet, but 
they continued their cheering much as does a 
national political convention. It was a master- 
ful address to a wildly patriotic body of educa- 
tors. 


——— 
ILLITERATE SOLDIERS 


Of the 10,000,000 men who registered for the 
draft in 1917, there were 700,000 who could 
neither read. nor write, said Mrs. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart, chairman of the new National II- 
literacy Commission. 

“When these men were sent to the camps it 
meant humiliation to them, because they could 
neither write their names nor could they read 
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the bulletins which were posted in the camps 
for their instruction and guidance. As a result 
they could not know the principles for which 
they had been called upon to fight.” 

According to statistics presented there are 
33,000,000 persons of foreign origin, 13,000,000 
of foreign birth, 5,000,000 non-English-speak- 
ing, 2,000,000 illiterate, 3,000,000 unnaturalized 
males of voting age, 3,000,000 alien males of 
military age now in the United States which 
would serve as a fertile field for a campaign. 


eo 


A SURVEY 


Superintendent P. W. Horn, Houston, Texas, 
said an Educational Survey should be a moving 
picture as well as a photograph. It should 
show which way the schools are headed as well 
as what they are now doing. 

—o—— 


EDUCATE THE DIRECTOR. 


A fund of $1,000,000 was suggested by L. R. 
Alderman, superintendent from Portland, Ore- 
gon, to be used by the lay members of boards 
of education in visiting cities to inspect school 
systems and attend educational meetings, where 
all the ramifications of school systems are dis- 
cussed. He predicted the educators at the con- 
vention will return to their communities further 
removed from their directors on the school 
boards than ever. Until the directors acquire 
a clearer and more technical grasp of the im- 
portant matters with which they are supposed 
to deal, the public has gone about as far as it 
will go in the granting of funds. At such a 
time a more extensive financial support may be 
confidently anticipated. He advised conventions 
and conferences for members of boards of edu- 
cation alone. 


—_—o9—— 
SURVEYING SURVEYORS 


An indictment of ignorant~etimeational inspec- 
tions and surveys, especially in rural schools, 
was made by Lester S. Ivins, organizer and in- 
structor, department of extension, Kent State 
Normal College, Ohio. Referring to the per- 
sonnel of some of these commissions, Mr. Ivins 
said: “Some time they find that their knowledge 
of rural schools is antiquated and that their 
teachings in college have been out of date 
because of ignorance of the real conditions ex- 
isting in rural schools. The investigators often 
have much to learn themselves. College model 
training and experimental schools will never 
answer most of the important teaching prob- 
lems. The normal school which keeps in closest 
touch with real teaching problems in the field 
through its faculty members will best serve the 
State and the nation.” 


——= = 


TEACHERS’ DOLLAR NOW FIFTY-SEVEN 
CENTS. 

It was pointed out that not only has the 
teachers’ dollar shrunk to fifty-seven cents with 
the increasing cost of living, but that the women 
are more and more being called upon to take 
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over the obligations of the male bread-winner 
who has entered the fighting service. 
—— 
WIN THE WAR. 


“Let us be done with the question that we 
must starve ourselves to give to our Allies 
abroad,” said Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of 
Simmons College,-Boston. “It anybody should 
go without food it should be ourselves who 
have undergone no privations. The big thing 
before us is that every single one of us is an 
intimate factor in winning the war.” 

—_o-———- 
ACTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH. 


[A college president who came 2,500 miles to be at 
the Convention said that he would be glad that he came 
had he heard nothing more than John M. Clapp’s ad- 
dress. } : 


“English should be taught first as a language, 


of intelligence and then as a language of cul- 
ture,” said John M. Clapp, the Ronald Press, 
New York, at a meeting of teachers of English 
to foster a better-speech movement. “Such a 
foundation is essential and the other will soon 
follow. I am opposed to a continuation of Eng- 
lish teaching on the ‘Idylls of the King’ basis, 
where two pupils at the most remain awake 
during the period. What we need today is an 
active business English.” 
—_—o—— 


TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Dr. John F. Reigart, principal of a New 
York City school, advocated the formation of 
teachers’ unions as the most effective means of 
attaining increased salaries. It is impossible for 
the individual teacher to conduct her own fight 
for a more adequate remuneration ana to get 
the facts relating to the causes for shortages and 
dissatisfaction among the teaching force to the 
people at large unless she is able to voice her 
protest through an organized body. Though 
unionization was favored for the teachers’ own 
welfare, the association of such unions with the 
American Federation of Labor was not defi- 
nitely sanctioned. There was disapproval of 
the bonus system in javor of a definite perma- 
nent increase at a flat rate instead of gradual 
percentage increases. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


In this time of stress and anxiety we pledge anew our 
loyal support to every movement such as the Junior Red 
Cross and War Savings whose objectives are a triumphant 
victory and the preparation of our people for the subse- 
quent peace. We shall hail the day when every person 
who claims the protection of our flag will be imbued with 
real Americanism and with a patriotism that will smile in 
the face of sacrifice. We pledge our best efforts to hasten 
the day when all our people shall be able to speak, read 
and write our language and who will thrill at the sight of 
our flag. It shall be our aim so to train the youth of our 
land that they may have strong bodies, clear minds and 
clean spirits. We shall renew our efforts to eliminate 
waste in every form whether of resources, time or enérgies 
and strive toward a civilization that thinks soberly, plans 
wisely, acts righteously, and that has won immunity from 
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the frivolous, the superficial and the artificial. We shall 
do our utmost to banish ignorance and idleness that we 
may become a nation of intelligent, thrifty, efficient work- 
ers. In the reconstruction period that lies just ahead, 
there will be no place for slacking in our ranks, but every 
teacher must be both able and willing to assume his full 
share of responsibility in making our school work more 
vital, that it may most effectively aid in the life processes. 
To this end we call upon all of our people to see to it that 
there is no relaxing of educational standards and that 
school work may not be subordinated to other activities. 
We need to intensify our work and transform dull routine 
into pulsing energy. We call upon our colleges and nor- 
mal schools, therefore, to give us teachers who are, first of 
all, successful as human beings and to give us teachers who 
are keen, alert and dynamic, that their work with the chil- 
dren may demonstrate that education is a spiritual process 
and not a mechanical process. 

We favor a comprehensive, thorough-going program of 
health education and physical education as absolutely 
necessary for all boys and girls of elementary and second- 
ary school age, both rural and urban, in every state of the 
Union. 

We recommend that the Smith-Hughes law be so 
amended by Congress as to prevent the possibility of the 
creation of a dual system of education in any state. All 
acts appropriating money for the advancement of public 
education in the states should place the administration in 


_— * 


the hands of the commissioners of education and the chief 
school officers in the various states. 

We favor the movement for Americanization conducted 
and directed by the United States Bureau of Education: 
and urgently recommend the appropriation by Congress of 
funds in liberal amount in support of this movement. 

In order that efficient teachers may be retained in the 
service and that an adequate supply of trained teachers- 
may be assured for the coming years, the urgent need of’ 
much larger appropriations for the payment of the salaries- 
of teachers should be strongly emphasized and brought ta 
the attention of appropriating bodies. 

We desire to express the thanks of this organization to 
the president, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, for the excellence 
of the program he has provided and for the dignified and 
courteous way in which he has administered this program. 
Our thanks are due also to the officials and citizens of 
Atlantic City for their helpful co-operation with and cor- 
dial attitude toward this association and its officers. 

We note with extreme satisfaction the high standard of 
professional recognition fixed by the Board of Education 
of New York City in the generous treatment which it ac- 
corded Superintendent William’ H. Maxwell, who for 
many years rendered distinguished service in this depart- 
ment. In expressing our appreciation of the action of the 
Board of Education, we at the same time assure Dr. Max- 
well of our pleasure that his worth has been so appro- 
priately recognized. 


a 





EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


PATRIOTIC AMERICAN GERMAN. 

Karl Mathie is one of the noblest of patriotic 
Americans. He is secretary and treasurer of 
“Friends of German Democracy,” with head- 
quarters at 69 West Washington Street, 
Chicago. 

Karl Mathie was one of Wisconsin’s prom- 
inent superintendents of schools and educa- 
tional leaders, and later was one of Minnesota's 
educational forces as a member of the State 
Normal School Board. When superintendent 
at Wausau, Wisconsin, he was president of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and had the first 
of the monster gatherings of which the state is 
so proud. He showed himself to be a great 
organizer, a skilful administrator and a mag- 
netic leader. 

Through the death of his father he inherited 
large manufacturing interests and for several 
years was prominent in business concerns. It 
was at this time that he lived at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, and identified himself, as a side in- 
terest, in state education. Retiring from the 
active management of business, he resides at 
Highland Park, one of Chicago’s leading sub- 
urbs, and devotes himself with the same _ skill 
that marked his success in education and busi- 
ness to such public activities as the unifying of 
American Germans in patriotic endeavor. 


(ee 
BUSINESS VISION. 

Charles Coolidge Parlin is now manager of 
Commercial Research, Advertising Department, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, and 
is one of the eminently successful and high- 
salaried men of that wonderfully successful com- 
pany with its Ladies’ Home Journal and Satur- 
day Evening Post, but we knew him as many 


of our readers did as an $1,800 high school 
principal, and later as superintendent of Was- 
sau, Wisconsin, and this was not long ago. But 
he was always a notable success in the high 
school as a city leader, and especially as leader 
of the State Teachers’ Association, where he 
was the most potent factor in his day. Few 
men have ever had such an opportunity as 
came to him when he came to the Curtis Com- 
pany, and few men from any walk of life could 
have made the success which has been his with 
that company. He is the same quiet, unassum- 
ing and hearty friend he always was. 
ordlin 
FROM PUBLISHER TO BANKER. 


Frank D. Beattys, one of the exceedingly pop- 
ular school book agents who became a pub- 
lisher, has been picked off and picked up by the 
Central Trust Company of New York, Forty- 
second Street and Madison Avenue. This is 
one of the best banks in the city, with J. N. 
Wallace as president. Mr. Beattys is at the 
Forty-second Street bank in a noble bank 
»uilding, directly opposite the Manhattan 
Hotel, and only one block from the Grand 
Central Station, the Belmont and the Biltmore 
Hotels. Frank Beattys is the same hearty fel- 
low he always was. We first met Mr. Beattys 
in the famous Holt Music School of Lexington, 
Massachusetts, when he was identified with Ed- 
gar ©. Silver before the firm which developed 
into Silver, Burdett & Company was formed 
and with which Mr. Beattys was _ identi- 
fied for a quarter of a century. Of late years 
he has been the head of the Frank D. Beattys 
Company, publishers, the position he has left 
to enter the banking business. No one has 
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known the New York field more intimately than 
has he, and his success and the acquaintances 
it brought him will be a great asset in his pres- 
ent position. 

—_—o— 

Miss Sarah Fuller, principal emeritus of the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, at 
the age of eighty-four is living a quiet life at 
Newton Lower Falls, where her associate 
teachers and friends make an annual pilgrimage 
in early February. No one now living has 
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rendered as great service to the deaf as has 
Miss Fuller. 


——Q———— 

Mrs. Harriette M. Miller, one of Providence’s 
much admired and beloved teachers for nearly 
seventy years, is now living in Framingham, 
Massachusetts, at the age of ninety-three, and 
she recently gave a highly-acceptable address 
at the Woman’s Club. She taught in the 
Mowry and Goff School, Providence, for nearly 
fifty years. 
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BOOK TABLE 





PROBLEMS OF SUBNORMALITY. By J. E. Wal- 
lace Wallin. With Introduction by John W. With- 
ers, Ph. D. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.; World 
Book Company. Cloth. 485 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Few subjects command the same attention on the 
part of teachers, principals, superintendents and ex- 
perts as does the treatment of subnormal children. 
Until recently everyone was regarded as either a fool 
or a not-fool. Within the last few years we have 
been classifying fools; now we are classifying the 
not-fools. 

An important feature of this classification of both 
fools and not-fools is the way in which it saves 
wasted energy on the part of teachers, and the way 
it rescues the perishing. 

No one has had a better opportunity to study the 
effect of the new theories in action than has J: E. 
Wallace Wallin, who earned both his master’s and 
doctor’s degree at Yale and taught in Clark Univer- 
sity, the University of Michigan and Princeton Uni- 
versity and has been head of the Department of Psy- 
chology in two normal schools, in the University of 
Pittsburgh and is now a specialist in such subjects 
in the public schools of St. Louis. 


SPEECH DEFECTS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
HOW TO TREAT THEM. By Walter B. Swift, M. 
D., Harvard Medical School. Riverside Educational 
Monographs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 

It required a scientific specialist to call attention 
to the universal neglect of the a-b-c of good speech. 
Although the book majors in speech defeats and their 
correction it is really an inspiring treatise on the best 
use of the voice whether it is naturally defective or 
effective. The author confesses that the book has 
been written for two great purposes :— 

(1) To be the means of curing the stuttering child 
or adult, thus lifting the handicap which prevents him 
from filling his rightful place in the social and com- 
mercial or professional world. 

(2) To build up the speech of the mentally back- 
ward or exceptional child so as to enable him to gain 
education more rapidly; and to put the ‘ne’er-do-well 
into the class of do-something-more through the de- 
velopment of correct speech. 

Nevertheless it is brimful of suggestions invaluable 
to those who have none of these specific handicaps. 
Here is a sample of the absence of all crankiness: “In 
order to pursue the study of oratory worthily and 
properly we should go through one of the recognized 
schools. Only so can we hope to develop step by 
step through long stages of oratorical evolution 
toward anything resembling the mental powers and 
characteristics of expert actors.” 


COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. By Eugene R. 
Musgrove, A. M. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price, $1.20. 

Complete, concise and comprehénsive, this book takes 
up composition in regard to principles, correct and rhe- 
torical sentences, seven different kinds of composition, 
poetry; and in the second part treats of English and 
American literature from the earliest times to the present. 
The appendices take up comparative grammar, tabled sum- 
maries of both countries’ literature and the requirements 
of college boards from 1917-1922, of the New York re- 
gents’ requirements and specimen question papers. There 


are also examples of letter writing and practical business 
correspondence. 


FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS. With Special Reference 
to those of Northeastern United States, Aiming to An- 
swer Common Questions. By Frank E. Lutz, Ph.D., 
Associate Curater, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. With 800 illustrations, many in natural colors. 
eo G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 509 pp. Price, 
This volume is uniform with the F. Schuyler Mathews 

Field Books of Birds, Trees, and Flowers. The author 

makes this fascinating study of insects easy for the ama- 

teur, but is also greatly helped in his identifications by the 

great quantity of illustrations, many in color, by Edna F. 

Beutenmuller. ~ 
The four Field Books of “Wild Birds and Their Music,” 

“American Wild Flowers,” “American Trees and Shrubs,” 

and this “Field Book of Insects” make an unparalleled set 

of books on nature alive. 

As an admirer of the other three Field Books, we had 
no suspicion that the Insect number could have anything 
of the interest of the other books, but in its way it is fully 
as fascinating as are those. There are 800 illustrations; 
200 of these are wonderfully beautiful in natural color. 

It is not easy for any one to realize without seeing the 
book what it means when we say eight.hundred _ illus- 
trations of insects. But there are 400,000 known insects, 
classified and described, or three times as many as there 
are of mollusks, fishes, birds, crustacea, worms, arachnida, 
prolozoa, reptiles, amphibians and mammals. 

There are 331 families of insects, with 3,486 genera and 
10,385 species. Taxonomy is a science quite new to many 
entomological enthusiasts of other days. The nine groups 
of our early days are now forty orders. Ending family 
names in “dae,” and “sub-families” in “nae” simplifies mat- 
ters and indicates the simplification that is going on. 

But we may as well stop here, for it would take columns 
of the Journal of Education to give any adequate expres- 


sion of our appreciation of Dr. Lutz’s “Field Book of In- 
sects.” 


AMERICA, YESTERDAY AND TODAY. By Nina B. 
Lamkin. Chicago: T. S. Denison & Co. Illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 
A pageant of historical interest in local communities is 

found here, suitable for either young people or adults. It 

has been used successfully over 350 times in the year 1917, 

is simple in form, easily gotten up by those of small experi- 

ence, and most effective if used as indicated in the book. 

There are full directions, detailed descriptions, and the 

illustrations are vivid and complete. 


-_— 


THE WATER BABIES. By Charles Kingsley. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. Price, 49 
cents. 

This well known fairy tale for a land-baby is always 
welcome. The present edition has 100 illustrations with 
clear type and easy to read in every way. It is in the 
Every Child’s Series, and of value to teachers. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAV power Strong, used sourine BS e yr 
many years ‘ore it was 
Beautiful Eyes oiered aes Domestic Bre 

icine. Murine is Still Compoun r Paoysicians an 
el by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes that Need 
are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's » —No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your ragnee -gcew t Do 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Kye Free 
MURIAnE EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, tlt. 
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Making the Budget 
Go ‘Round 


Between curtailed appropriations and 
increasing costs every school board 


pe rip. al is face to face with a big problem. 


THIS IS THE PROBLEM 


In every school budget there are certain fixed expenditures 
which cannot be cut without serious detriment to the 
efficiency of the organization. 





The problem is to trim the appropriation where it can be 
cut without lessening the efficiency of the school organiza- 
tion. There is one place where you can prune with safety 


BUY FEWER NEW BOOKS 
LENGTHEN THE LIFE OF THE BOOKS YOU OWN 


Your appropriation for new books will certainly be no larger than last year, 
it will probably be less. 


Your book requirements will not be less than last year—they will 
probably be greater. 


THE SIMPLE, NATURAL AND LOGICAL THING TO DO, THEN, IS 
TO MAKE YOUR PRESENT BOOK SUPPLY LAST LONGER BY USING 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


The strong, durable, clean, hygienic Cover that adds from two to three 
years to the life of a school book at an average cost of less than two cents. 


The use of Holden Book Covers is now recognized as an economic 
necessity in the most progressive schools of America. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
= “a anyone connected with 
gechools or school events in any 

of the country. Items of more 
fecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
tmsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 

27-28: Southern Educational Council. 
Birmingham, Ala. Rt PY 
28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
sociation. Memphis. Ww. E. 

Vaughan, president. 

28-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 

APRIL: 

4-6: Fiftieth Annual Session of Ar- 
kansas State Teachers’ Association. 
Little Rock. W. E. Laseter, Little 
Rock, President. 

8-12: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Evansville, Indiana. 
Cc. H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y., Presi- 
dent. 

JUNE, 

80 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. Cc. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 

@-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember -7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation. St. Paul. _. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 


land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


2 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WINCHESTER. Superintendent 
of Schools Schuyler F. Herron and 
Joseph H. Hefflon, principal of 
Wadleigh Grammar School, are to 
sail soon for France as Y. M. C. A. 
educational secretaries with the 
American Army. 

Mr. Herron is a _ graduate of 
Syracuse University, has been su- 
perintendent of schools at Herki- 
mer, N. Y., and Northampton, and 
organized the American school sys- 
tem in Mexico City for children of 
American and British. He recently 
conducted a campaign for the sale 
of thrift stamps with the public 
school children, who have to date 
invested on an average of nearly 
five dollars per pupil. 

Mr. Hefflon is a graduate of Wes- 
leyan University, has been a teacher 
in Dummer Academy and superin- 
tendent of schools at Saco, Me. He 
came to Winchester in 1909. 


WINCHENDON. A. J. Chiches- 
ter, superintendent. The board of 
education has adopted the budget 
system in full. The superintend- 
ent’s salary has been increased $100. 


LAWRENCE. Superintendent 
Bernard M. Sheridan has started an 
effective publicity campaign for the 
sale of War Savings Stamps in the 
public schools. He has a series of 


arithmetic lessons on these stamps, 
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penmanship lessons, spelling les- 
sons, grammar lessons, English 
lessons, and blackboard slogans. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ELMIRA. Superintendent Asher 
J. Jacoby has certainly put this city 
on the map through state-wide in- 
terest and even national inquiry. 
He has an efficient Achievement 
Club which has for five years inter- 
ested a large number of boys and 
girls in gardening, poultry raising, 
baking, canning, and other school- 
home projects. Now Mr. Jacoby 
has turned this achievement spirit 
into the most intense war work in 
conservation and in production. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. Lewis H. Carris of 
Newark, an assistant commissioner 
of education in charge of industrial 
and agricultural education, has re- 
signed and Commissioner Kendall 
has appointed to succeed him Wes- 
ley A. O’Leary, director of the 
County Vocational Schools of Essex 
County. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


—_— 


OKLAHOMA. 

KINGFISHER. Kingfisher Col- 
lege is making an unusual effort to 
overcome the slackage from enlist- 
ments. One-+hird of the male stu- 
dents enlisted. The Commercial 
Club raised $5,000 to tide the col- 
lege over the war year. Citizens of 














BEST BY TEST 





Now Ready. 


2-6 West 45th Street 





(Profusely illustrated.) 


SELLING ON MERIT — NO CANVASSERS 


The Fox Readers 


In six volumes with Teachers Manual. 


Phonetic Primer From Mother Goose 
First Reader---Second Reader 


Each volume 50 cents net. 


By 


FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B., Ph. B. 


Specialist in Educational Systems, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Examination copies and complete catalogs sent to superintendents on request 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Educational Department 








NEW YORK CITY 
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In a Class by Themselves | | These Are Appleton Books 
Speaking and Writing English 


YOUNG AND JACKSON’S 
By BERNARD M. SHERIDAN 


} J 
intendent of Schools, L , Mass. High School Algebra P| G etry 
Do you with 4 a jain pg int with | | C 0 ane bom 








standards in oral and written English which are _ A text which presents algebra Teaches geometry by the brief- 
models attainable by the pupils? If so request | in terms of the child’s own ex- est, most concise and practical 
your board of education to purchase a copy of perience and insures his interest | method used today. 

Speaking and Writing English for each teacher. | from the very beginning. 

Published November, 1917, first edition sold out, | 

second edition now ready. List price, 75 cents, IN PRESS 


Physical Training forthe Elementary Schools | | Mathematics for Junior High Schools 


By LYDIA CLARK 


. ‘ . ‘at - a nee ee s 5 7 
saa of Ris! Bascom tinge Save Norms eroriging | |) Je J, Kleia’s Bookkeeping and Accounting 


for compulsory physical training in the elementary 











schools? If so provide yourself at once with this | A Complete Course, by the An Introductory 
book which was written to meet the yoaurements Author of “Elements Course 
of these laws. It furnishes practicable exercises of Accounting” This volume, which i ee 
and clear a a ee ee hohe 7 Pa oe ng mont of Oe cielo ae 
s ighth grade inclusive. ist price, $1.60. ew, straight-to-th nt cov ° > Ge. 
first to the eig g Pp cyetein, whiels aneea all oodi. be covered in one year. It fur 


be 2 | ofe"raine tn Gapcden aed sbg, te tant with pata 

Be innin Latin Book gives a thorough training in book- —_ ing and gives an excellent prepers- 
| eeping theory and practice. tion for advanced work. 

By ALBERT S. PERKINS 

Dorchester High School, Boston, Mass. 


eye a HOLMES AND GALLAGHER’S 
Is Latin to save itself alive or is it to join Greek 


moribund in academic seclusion? Mr. Perkins’ an- HH H 

swer is his “Beginning Latin Book,” the outgrowth omposi on an e orice 

of “The Dorchester Experiment.” His method, vital 

in its vocational force and vigorous in its academic A practical English book which treats composition as an everyday act 
appeal, has stimulated his overflowing classes. If and utilizes such real material as advertisements, letters and various 
Latin is your friend examine this book with a view forms of school activities as well as modern and classical literature. 

to its introduction in your classes. List price, $1.20. 











Single copies sent postpaid on receipt of list price. 














Usual discount when ordered in quantities. For prospectus and introductory terms write to 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK . BOSTON 35 West 32d Street New York 














YOU: CAN OWN : 


cA SUMMER, HOME 
IN VERMONT 


HE pleasures and benefits of a summer vacation among the lakes and mountains 
of Vermont—in a home of your own—are within your reach. The small invest- 
ment necessary will be a revelation to you. 








= 


Vermont’s scenic attractions and invigorating summer climate are unequalled in 
the East. Scattered through the state are thousands of beauty spots, ideal for sum- 
mer homes, and obtainable at very reasonable cost. 


From Lake Champlain on the west to the Connecticut River on the east, this 
grand summer playground among the Green Mountains invites you. Picturesque 
mountains, over one hundred of them exceeding 2,000 feet in height; hundreds of lakes 
and ponds in charming mountain settings—all of them easily accessible but not over- 
crowded. 





Let this State Bureau help you find your summer home. Write freely what 
you want. Booklets, “Summer Homes in Vermont, or Cottage Sites and Farms 
for Sale,” free by writing 


FREDERICK G. FLEETWOOD, Secretary of State 


Publicity Department A, «Morrisville, Vt. 




















- TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Send for circular and registration form free: 





THE Epmanps EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Manual, Service Worth Paying For, 


Founded 1897 


Sent free 












1E PACTE I¢ 
Write for Free Booklet 


306 14th Ave. 8.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














the state outside of the city are 
raising anather $5,000, and _ the 
friends of the college outside of the 
state are raising another $5,000. 


TEXAS. 


DALLAS. Superintendent J. F. 
Kimball, who has started many 
things of practical nature moving 
ahead in the public schools here 
during the last four years, is now 
considering the introduction of a 
course in the construation, repair- 
ing and operation of automobiles. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


—_—— 


INDIANA. 


SOUTH BEND. The class of 
1917 of South Bend High School has 
presented a tablet to the school, 
memorializing the gift by the class 
of $400 to the Y. M. C. A. Army 
fund. 

WASHINGTON. On advice of 
Horace Ellis. state superintendent 
of public instruction, J. E. Gilley, 
county superintendent, has revoked 
the license of John C. Lemmon, a 
rural teacher, for refusing to as- 
-sist in copying records of the reg- 
istered men of Daviess county. 
Lemmon pleads religious scruples 
against the war. 

INDIANAPOLIS. A state-wide 
movement is under way for displac- 
ing German as a favored foreign 
language in the school curriculum 


of Indiana. The Indianapolis board 
voted four to one in favor of 
dropping it immediately in the ele- 
mentary grades. The opposing vote 
was explained on the ground of 
conflict with state law. Regardless 
of the law, many boards are dis- 
continuing the instruction in the 
grades, and are looking forward to 
its elimination in the high school. 
Other cities will put emphasis on 
Spanish and French, and German is 
likely to prove a poor competitor 
for these. In other cases the pu- 
pils have instituted an_ effective 
boycott; altogether the situation is 
far from pleasing both to those who 
are interested in it as a cultural 
subject and to the propagandists. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. Out of the an- 
nual State Spelling Contest held 
here in connection with the State 
Teachers’ Association, an interest- 
ing situation has arisen. Lotha 
Rhine, representing Hamilton 
County, and Margaret Sandford, 
representing Henry County, were 
still spelling to determine which 
should be first and which should be 
second. Finally the word “jockey” 
Was given out to Margaret Sand- 
ford of Kewanee, Henry County. 
She spelt it “jocky.” Mr. Cavins 


declared the word misspelled and 
the contestant from Hamilton 
County spelled it “jockey,” thus 


winning the first place. 
After the awarding of the prize 


Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
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the friends of the Henry County 
contestant called the attention of 
the committee to the fact that 
there was good dictionary author- 
ity for spelling the word “jocky.” 
The committee has taken the mat- 
ter under consideration and will 
decide what should be done under 
the circumstances. 

These contests are growing more 
popular every year. On one occa- 
sion they were still spelling at 7.30 
in the evening, when the prizes 
were to be awarded at 8.30. 


CHICAGO. The Fisk Teachers’ 
Agency has secured Miss Louise 
Quealy for the management of the 
music department. Miss Quealy for 
the last several years has been reg- 
istrar of the Columbia School of 
Music, one of the leading music 
schools of Chicago. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Superintendent 
F. E. Spaulding, formerly of New- 
ton, Mass., has been appointed a 
member of the General Education 
Board to fill the vacancy caused by 
the retirement of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, formerly president of Har- 
vard University. He is the first 
public school man to occupy a place 
on the board. 


This is but one of several indica- 
tions that the General Education 
Board is to give more heed to the 
needs of public schools. Nothing 
could be more gratifying than such 
‘an intensifying of such emphasis. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


SALEM. The State Board of 
Vocational Education has endorsed 
a plan for training practical print- 
ers at the Dallas High School, 
where a linotype machine has been 
installed. At Pendleton the stu- 
dents will be instructed in the 
handling of tractors and other im- 
plements used on the large ranches 
of Eastern Oregon, while at Eu- 
gene a course in plumbing and gas- 
fitting will be included. 


The board reached the conclu- 
sion that instructors in these 
branches must have had at least 


two years’ practical experience in 
the trades they are to teach. The 
cost of keeping up these courses is 
to be charged one-half to the dis- 
trict and one-half to the state. 





i 
| 
| By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 





ARLO—CLEMATIS 


‘You have rendered the world a splendid se1vice.”’ 
Signed: 


Philadelphia has placed ARLO on the list of English 
required for all schools in the city. 


BROOKLINE, Mass,: THE RIVERDALE PRFE¢Ss. 


Supt. W. W. RuPERT, 
Pottstown, Pa. 














SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principah 
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Your School Library 


Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 
Cabinet Cases, Etc. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Write for our new catalog. 
= 








The Century Magazine 


Downing Street, the street of 
power in London, is certainly not 
imposing to look upon. Gazing at 
this little group of smoke-stained, 
brown-brick dwelling houses, the 
visitor must imagine that he has 
strayed into some back-water of 
London life; for the street looks 
like a piece of an older world still 
clinging to existence among the 
great modern palaces of Whitehall: 
There are three houses left of the 
old street, No. 10, No. 11 and No. 
12—No. 10 is the official residence 
of the prime minister. The rest of 
the street was cleared away in the 
early nineties, when the increasing 
burden of the growing empire 
forced Englishmen, very reluc- 
tantly and after many delays, to 
build new public offices for their 
great departments of state. “Num- 
ber Ten, Downing Street,” in a 
sense the centre of the British Em- 
pire, is the subject of an illus- 
trated article by Harold Spender 
announced for the April Century. 
Mr. Spender is said to describe the 
interior arrangements of the fam- 
ous old house and to tell some- 
thing of its illustrious history. 


2 
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St. Nicholas 


Among the interesting articles in 
March St. Nicholas is “Training 
Soldiers to Play,” by Montrose J. 
Moses, an account of the lighter 
side of life at the cantonments of 
the national army. Mr. Moses tells 
about the indoor and outdoor pas- 
times of the soldiers and the arti- 
cle is illustrated with photographs 
made at the various camps. In 
“Motoring Through the Golden 
Age,” Albert Bigelow Paine con- 
tinues his fascinating account of a 
mator tour in France. This time 
he retraces the steps of Joan of 
Arc and incidentally takes his read- 
ers through the Chateav country. 
In “Betsy Buys a Bond” the little 
heroine of “Jo-An of Ark” in the 
February issue shows how two 
young folks by a most ingenious 
method do their duty by Uncle 
Sam. The pictures are by Denman 
Fink. The March issue also con- 
tains, among many other features, 
“The Captain of His Soul,” by Mary 
R. Parkman, a biographical study 
of Captain Scott of the Antarctic, 
with photographs taken by mem- 
bers of the Scott party. There are, 
of course, all the regular features, 
including “For Country and for 
Liberty,” “Nature and Science for 
Young Folks,” “The Watch Tower,” 
etc. 


, 
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An amateur chauffeur doesn’t al- 
ways have a controlling interest in 
his automobile. 


W. A. T., Indiana: Could not 
get along without the Journal of 
Education. 





* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 4 


New Richland, Minn., Feb. 1, 1918 
I should like information as to the best ‘ y ng c 
our high school beginning March 1, salary silo. wn E ie — <3 ie caer iF 





acreage 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. ’ 

P regret to say we have no man whom we can recommend to you for week’ in eevee 
pane Eig year. If you can pay as much as that I will ask one or two men to 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency. 


: 4 New Richland, Minn., Feb. 8, 1918 
We are in a position to pay $1,200 a year or ’ ‘ FOO : 
agricultural work. Send aide your rescdinemeaiiene” cr i. ea 





Sup’t. 
: Buffalo, N. Y., Feb, 27, 1918. 
I have accepted the position as agricultural teacher at New Richland, Minn. - 


Tiuro Normal, Cornell graduate. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
315-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency * § xin futente 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on mv faz 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING é 








a. ” with chapters 
Ww aries, etc., sent free. T 
third year, One fee registers in all, 





Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


N 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. a 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to Colle 

a J . ges, 
and FOREIGN GENCY Schools and,Families 
a : ; ‘ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
overnesses, for every department of instruction;’ recommends d ools 
to parents. Call on or address ,* _ 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and bas filled bh 
Jj dreds of high grade positions (op te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estat 

hed 1889. No charge to emplo 
none for registration. if you pe ’ 


teacher forany desi now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Sonar: <iuee’ Soom * 











PE CIALISTS with good generai education wanted oon a8 artn ent work 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools i se hang 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach oom a ky oe 
tem of music and drawing secure itions yee $70 to $90 per month. For fur er 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 


Lemoyne Trust - Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.05027. 4.G0iRropzictors 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
353 Fifth Ave.. Superior people. We 
CHARLES Ww MULpOas Poe register only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. WabashAve, C@Ddidates. Services 
Nonxas brass tee free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT 
(Formerly with the Bridge fieamae? heency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Compet j 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, — ee oe 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel! St. Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. . ° Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY | one tesnoeeis “Gee 
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JU wae ie ors 
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“‘Nowadays, we are training the eye too much, and the ear not enough,’ 
Teach boys and girls to open their ears to the charm of the Tone World, and you will lay the 


A Victrola Recital with Lantern Slides in a Chicago Public School. 
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foundations for a sound musical taste and much future pleasure. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the best and only means of bringing the art and personality of the World’s Greatest Artists into 


your school room. 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the following records, which you may hear at 


any Victor dealer’s: 


oftines { Deep River (Wm. Arms Fisher) - calles Instrumental 
a.$l. rances 
87282 Before Battle, Mother 74563 {AveMaria (Schubert-Wilhelmj) 
10 in. $2.00 a Pe sab " Ernestine Schumann-Heink enn 1 Pitt Solo “ Jascha Heifetz 
—— Bluett: igo 
74556 —— 10 vata Violin ‘Solo cm Jascha Heifetz 
$1. ‘50 dn iy ee 64759 ao of Dervishes (Beethoven) 
Clarence Whitehill 10 in.$1.00 Violin Solo Jascha Heifetz 

64761 Rooney’s at the 64753  toupnesmnen Dance No.6 (Brahms) 
| in. (Wora Flynn) 10 in.$1.00 Philad Symphony Orchestra 


Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
e. 


distribution to teachers and supervisors. 


to the 





‘*A New Graded List of Victor Records’’ is now ready for free 


For further information, see your Victor dealer, or write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





























> said a noted educator. 










































{Pei Evan 74560 {A Midsummer-Night’s Dream—Scherz 
45121 Bue irae. <2 the Repub- = 12 in.$1.50 (Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Spapieay Orchestra 
ae Columba, te’ the Gem of the d Rhythmic Rote Songs 
’ Flag Little Shoemaker (2) Song oflron (3) The Black- 
45124 rant Heart hoa 17937 smith (Riley-Gaynor) ie Baker 
ai ~ Flag and My Flag(Nes- 10. in 75c) Baa Baa Black Sheep (2) How Many Miles to 
bn MReinald Werrenrath Babylon (3) Bobby Shafto (4) Bal ear 
St (Riley-Gaynor) Olive Kline 
ories as = ors (2) The Giants (3) Froggies’ Sotening r 
Cinderella (Faizy Tal e) 17596 ool (Piano accompaniment) (Riley-Gaynor 
apese Sally Hamlin 0 ‘oe A ie Baker 
$1 ‘\< | Jack and the Beanstalk Blowing Bubbles (2) Pit-a-Pat (3) The Sailor 
= (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin (Piano accompaniment) (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker - 




















To insure Ven quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, * aster’s Voice."* ey 
products of 4 Victor Talking pany. J 






































